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I am here to join my fellow-citizens in the congratulations 
which befit this occasion. Surrounded by the stupendous re- 
sults of American enterprise and activity, and in view of these 
magnificent evidences of American skill and intelligence, we 
need not fear that these congratulations will be exaggerated. 
We stand to-day in the presence of the oldest nations of the 
world, and point to the great achievements we here exhibit, 
asking no allowance on score of youth. 

The enthusiasm with which we contemplate our work 
intensifies the warmth of the greeting we extend to those who 
have come from foreign lands to illustrate with us the growth 
and progress of human endeavor in the direction of a higher 
civilization. 

We who believe that popular education and the stimulation 
of the best impulses of our citizens lead the way to a realiza- 
tion of the national destiny which our faith promises, gladly 
welcome the opportunity here afforded us to see the results 
accomplished by efforts which have been exerted longer than 
ours in the field of man’s improvement ; while in appreciative 
return we exhibit the unparalleled advancement and won- 
derful accomplishments of a young nation, and present the 
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triumphs of a vigorous, self-reliant and independent people. 

We have built these splendid edifices, but we have also 
built the magnificent fabric of popular government, whose 
grand proportions are seen throughout the world. We have 
made and here gathered together objects of use and beauty, 
the products of American skill and invention ; we have also 
made men who rule themselves. 

It is an exalted mission in which we and our guests from 
other lands are engaged, as we co-operate in the inauguration 
of an enterprise devoted to human enlightenment ; and in the 
undertaking we here enter upon, we exemplify in the noblest 
sense the brotherhood of nations. 

Let us hold fast to the meaning that underlies this cere- 
mony, and let us not lose thé impressiveness of this moment. 
As by a touch the machinery that gives life to this vast Ex- 
position is now set in motion, so at the same instant let our 
hopes and aspirations awaken forces which in all time to 
come shall advance the virtue, the dignity and the freedom 
of mankind. 








THE DUTY OF CHURCH MEMBERS IN THE TEM- 
PERANCE REFORM. 


BY JOSEPH COOK. 


[A speech at the World’s Temperance Congress at the Columbian Ex- 
position, Chicago, June 5, 1893. | 


a 


It is a fact and no fancy that we have all lived to see the 
abolition of slavery. Why is it incredible that some of us 
may live to see a greater evil, namely, the liquor traffic, made 
an outlaw by both State and National constitutional enact- 
ments? ‘There is more money behind the liquor traffic than 
was ever behind slavery. Those who used to be called by 
Charles Sumner ‘‘the Lords of the Lash’’ never worked, or 
whipped, or burned, or starved to death in any circuit of the 
seasons before the Civil War as many victims as the liquor 
trafic now destroys every year in our Republic. Slavery 
never added as much to the wastes and burdens of the nation 
in any one year before our military conflict began as the liquor 
traffic nowadds every year. Slavery never cost us a thousand 
millions annually. Slavery never destroyed eighty thousand 
lives a year. Slavery did not produce nine-tenths of the 
crime of the land. It is on account of the unity of the liquor 
traffic and its growing audacity that I predict its overthrow. 
Slavery went down not chiefly because it was consummate 
wickedness. In the history of our conflict with slavery, we 
saw the truth of the old Pagan proverb: ‘‘ Whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad.’’ Public sentiment rose 
slowly against slavery, but when it fired on Fort Sumter and 
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took the nation by the throat, then opposition to it acquired 
national predominance. When the liquor traffic takes the 
nation by the throat, you will find that although Americans 
often wait until the 59th minute of the eleventh hour before 
they arouse themselves, they may, nevertheless, in a moment- 
ous crisis, unlock from their throat the grip of the great evil 
in the 60th minute. 

New York already has this grip on her throat. But New 
York is only one great city of a nation that is to be filled with 
crowded municipalities. The day is probably not fifty years 
distant when the lighted torch in the hand of the statue of the 
Goddess of Liberty at the gates of the ocean in New York 
harbor will flash on the homes of five or seven, or, some would 
say, ten millions of people within double cannon range of the 
base of her pedestal. But Chicago thinks she will have ten 
millions of people before New York will. Great cities are 
growing East and West, and by and by you will begin to put 
the warp into the woof of your railroad system ; and when 
your trade with South America is doubled and quadrupled, 
when the South begins to develop her resources and you need 
North and South lines, then your cities will grow faster than 
ever, because the crossings of railways will be multiplied. 
Cities spring up where great lines of transit intersect each 
other. Cities are growing faster than ever in every portion 
of our great Republic. If you had a London at the mouth of 
your Hudson and a London on Lake Michigan, they would 
be no larger than the New York and the Chicago of the future. 
Thomas Carlyle said to me once in his study in Chelsea, 
‘* Universal suffrage in great towns inevitably lifts the scoun- 
drel class to the summit of affairs in politics.’’ Wendell 
Phillips said to me on the doorstep of his house in Essex 
street in Boston, that cherished home of his where an invalid 
wife lay sick so long, ‘‘ The day is coming when the liquor 
traffic, unless we change our fashions of municipal govern- 
ment, will strain the Republic as slavery never did.’’ When 
the paths to political preferment lead through the gin-mills, 
free government is a farce, and its future is likely to be a 
tragedy. 
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Il. 


Let me give you an object-lesson to illustrate the connec- 
tion of the temperance reform with electoral reform, and of 
both with reform in the churches themselves. We never un- 
derstand the temperance reform until we see with how many 
other reforms it is connected. 

Let my left hand represent the ballot cast in a national 
Presidential election. We are now 65,000,000 of people, 
governed by 13,000,000 who have the right to vote. Some 
3,000,000 are absentees in ordinary elections. The parties 
are closely balanced. The margin between them is very 
narrow. You are actually governed, not by universal suf- 
frage, but by a clipped and fractional suffrage. The results of 
Presidential elections have been decided sometimes by those 
who refuse to cast their ballots. Absentees are often the rud- 
der of national decisions. David Dudley Field, a great and 
venerable name, one of your foremost citizens, has been called 
by an English chancellor, ‘‘the chief law reformer of our 
time.’’ Now, David Dudley Field says he would have com- 
pulsory education, compulsory registration, and then compul- 
sory nominations under the Australian ballot system. When 
voters’ names are registered he would require every individual 
to nominate persons for the chief offices to be filled, and then 
he would not allow the public to expend money in printing 
the names of the nominees, unless one-tenth of the electors 
are behind these names. You say, ‘‘ That would destroy the 
caucus.’’ So it would! That is precisely David Dudley 
Field’s object. The caucus is a good thing in a rural district. 
You know it is a cancer in municipal politics, and probably 
we must at last cut it out by the roots. It seems to be the 
mortified flesh of the body politic. But David Dudley Field 
would go further, and have not only compulsory education, 
that is, a reading test, and compulsory registration and com- 
pulsory nomination. He would have compulsory voting ; 
that is, he would introduce the old Athenian rule and fine a 
man who has a right to give a decision on public questions 
and refuses to take the responsibility of doing so. That isa 
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rule that works well to-day in some of the cantons of Switzer- 
land. Many workingmen in Europe say that universal suf- 
frage would not benefit Europe without the reading test and 
compulsory voting. You say you would not care to be swept 
up to the polls by any law of this sort. Three legislatures 
have had under consideration a bill of this kind. In Massa- 
chusetts the bill for compulsory voting came within six votes 
of passing the Senate. You had a bill for it before the New 
York Legislature, and Maryland has been considering it. 

If women were to have the universal right of suffrage, as 
some of our temperance men ask they should, and that at 
once, I think you would need to sweep up both sexes to the 
polls by a new law; you would need compulsory voting more 
than ever. Woman would vote, no doubt, on all questions of 
temperance and education. Where no great moral question 
was concerned she would be less active at the polls; but the 
mischief is, we are ruled by a fractional suffrage. This mis- 
chief, woman suffrage, without a law for compulsory voting, 
would increase. 

At a Woman’s National and International Christian Tem- 
perance Convention in Boston not long ago, I was asked to 
defend universal suffrage for women. I had never been ven- 
turesome enough to champion unrestricted female suffrage. 
I had never opposed it. I had championed woman’s right to 
vote on education, and I had said often that woman’s ballot 
would be to the liquor traffic what lightning is to the oak, and 
God send that lightning! But I was asked to champion 
unlimited female suffrage. I said to Miss Willard, and to 
Lady Somerset, and Mrs. Livermore, and Mrs. Hunt, and 
Mrs. Leavitt, and several other of the stateswomen who were 
in that convention: ‘‘ Are you in favor of the reading test for 


the suffrage?’’ ‘‘Certainly!’’ ‘‘ Are you in favor of David 
Dudley Field's scheme for compulsory voting?’’  ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly !’’ ‘‘Can I quote you as being in favor of those safe- 


guards for universal suffrage?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘ Very well, if 
you will say, ‘No shirks, and no simpletons, in suffrage,’ I 
will say, ‘No sex in suffrage,’ but not otherwise.’’ They 
took my watchword, ‘‘ No sex, no shirks, no simpletons, in 
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suffrage,’’ and put it in letters two feet long across their 
walls; and so they are committed to the whole of it, and so 
am I, with special emphasis on the last two qualifications. I 
will not say ‘‘ No sex,’’ and incur the evil of absenteeism, 
unless you pass first David Dudley Field’s proposed law and 
fine every voter if he does not vote, unless he can give an ex- 
cuse for absence. ‘‘ No simpletons.’’ ‘That means the read- 
ing test; and also that immigrants who now vote so early and 
vote so often under priestly dictation, should be kept away 
from the polls until they cease to be simpletons. 

If we could bring the votes of the whole community to bear 
I believe that society at large would uproot the liquor traffic. 
Prohibition, it is said, does not prohibit. But outlawry does 
outlaw. There is no legal saloon in Maine or Iowa, nor in 
several other States. Children in Maine, many of them, never 
saw a drunkard. No young person there ever saw a legal 
dram-shop, a specimen of the State’s sanction of solicitation 
to vice. I wish to strike a note of hope at the very outset of 
my argument. I believe in compulsory voting, compulsory 
registration, compulsory education; those measures crown 
the edifice of electoral reform ; and I am no fanatic in saying 
this after David Dudley Field has said it. I said it ten years 
before he said it, but I am now justified by his great name. 
I have not much hope until you broaden your franchise and 
secure the whole of it, that you will ever uproot the liquor 
traffic under universal suffrage. I am not afraid of universal 
suffrage, if it is such. But we will say no more of the three 
millions who do not commonly vote. 


IIT. 


There are ten millions who do cast their ballots. My 
smallest finger on this left hand I shut to represent illit- 
eracy. Two millions who vote in our Presidential elections 
cannot read and write. I do not mean merely the freedmen 
of the South, but many of the children of the recent immi- 
grants of the North. Many factory operatives, poorly paid, 
are keeping their children out of school, and putting them 
behind the looms to make the year’s ends in family expenses 
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meet. Tell it not in Gath, and whisper it not in Askelon. 
Illiteracy is on the increase even in Massachusetts, where our 
fathers prayed that the love of good learning might not be 
buried in their graves. I shut another finger to represent 
mercenary suffrage. There are, alas! more than two millions 
fittingly characterized as governed by hope of pay or plunder, 
and morally indifferent in the field of national politics. 

Now, what is left of thishand? Why, here is the gigantic 
Satanic thumb of the whisky ring, with its allies in the great 
cities, the gambling hells and brothels. That thumb shuts 
itself over those two fingers. The unscrupulous classes make 
themselves dominant over the illiterate and the mercenary to 
the mischief of the whole lower part of the suffrage. In 
that combination of the thumb and the two smaller fingers 
you have the grip that makes the throat of every great munic- 
ipality wheeze to-day from sea to sea. In this way the liquor 
traffic is taking you by the throat, with deadly persistency and 
an infernal ambition, comparable only to that which slavery 
had when it took you by the throat. _ 

Remember the wealth of this thumb; remember the unity 
of the liquor traffic. The saloon power in the Republic is 
now like a skater who can throw his whole weight on one 
foot. This thumb has to pay large sums into the public 
treasury and knows how to fleece it from the community. 
You say license is a scheme by which millions of dollars go 
into the public treasury, but millions of dollars go out asa 
consequence. Carroll D. Wright affirms that twenty dollars 
are lost in direct damages for every dollar gained by license. 
It is a system by which you rob Peter to pay Paul and do not 
pay Paul. It isascheme by which you save at the spigot, 
and waste at the barrel head. Americans are supposed to be 
able to see through a grindstone if the aperture is large 
enough; they do not suffer themselves to be hoodwinked ; 
but millions of church members favor license chiefly because 
they think there will millions come by it to the government ; 
but ten times what it pays is lost by it. This thumb, paying 
alone such enormous sums into the treasury, forms an alliance 
with the gambling hell and the brothel. I walked home the 
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other evening from the Academy of Music in Philadelphia 
with my chairman, and leaning on his arm I came to a build- 
ing five stories high, lighted tothe top. I said to him, ‘‘ What 
is in that lower story? There are gilded windows costing 
hundreds of dollars apiece.’’ ‘‘ That is a saloon that repre- 
sents the e/ife of our best society who would never go into a 
dive.’’ ‘‘ What is the first story above ?’’ ‘‘ Gambling hell.”’ 
‘‘What is the next story?’’ ‘‘Gambling hell.’’ ‘‘ What 
are the upper stories ?’’ ‘‘ You had better notask.’’ Herrick 
Johnson, of Chicago, deserves to be remembered a thousand 
years for a single epigram : ‘‘ Low license asks for your son ; 
high license for your daughter also.’’ God grant that my 
right arm may drop from its socket, and my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, if I ever use either to organize tempta- 
tion in legal form and secure State sanction of solicitation to 
vice! God grant that arm and tongue may be paralyzed if I 
ever use either to legalize the brothel, which is the way to 
hell, ‘or gambling-house, which is the ante-chamber of sui- 
cide, or their infernal ally in the great cities, the gilded 
saloon! One of the chief mischiefs of license of the gilded 
saloon is that to legalize it is practically to license the gam- 
bling hell and brothel also. These fingers and this thumb 
have made a combination, and it is on your throat. 


IV. 


Now what remains of this hand? Here in the two large 
fingers are the two great political parties, the Democrats and 
Republicans. I shall endeavor not to offend political preju- 
dices. These parties are very evenly balanced. They are 
sharp rivals. There is no way in which either can get a 
majority without bending down and currying favor with that 
combination. They make very swift movements, some of 
them in the daylight, and some in the dark, but matters 
appear immensely mixed, and there is a combination of 
forces. These movements are for a majority. The Demo- 
cratic party has done much for temperance in some States in 
recent years. I think you will allow me to affirm that there 
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are hundreds of good temperance men in the Democratic 
organization, but those men do not rule in Tammany Hall. 
The Democratic party has a great record. It has defended 
the doctrine of State’s rights. It did this more emphatically, 
as we think, than it should have done, in the Civil War. But 
there were Stanton as well as Davis Democrats, and we could 
not have conquered the latter without help of the former. 
Let us be fair to political rivals. Nevertheless, I must say, 
that in the National Democratic political conventions, that 
Democratic finger never yet has offended this thumb, and the 
plain truth is that in national politics that finger is under 
that thumb. : 

Now, what shall the Republican party do with shat com- 
bination against it? It is a question of arithmetic, if you 
please, and even if you do not please. Young men think 
politics are governed by holy principles! So they should be, 
always. So they are in the great exigencies of national 
history, but in ordinary times politics are a scramble for 
spoils, and spoils are won by majorities. This party had a 
great record. When the old Whig party did not like to hear 
of the formation of a third party, the Republicans organized 
themselves as such ; and when the Whig party did not take 
up its duties respecting the extinction of slavery, the Repub- 
lican party shouldered that task, and although it was a 
weight that made the body politic stagger, although we did 
not feel certain at first that there would not be disunion in 
spite of all our efforts, we plunged into the seas of uncer- 
tainty. Wecarried that burden through by the blessing of 
God. The Republican party, more than any other political 
organization, is to becredited with the destruction of slavery, 
and the preservation of the Union. I know there were a 
multitude of other forces assisting to produce these great 
results, but those mighty towers in the cathedral of our polit- 
ical history were built chiefly through the assistance of the 
Republican party. And now the Republican party likes to 
stand and look at the towers twenty-five years distant. The 
party is very proud of its record, and sometimes it is so 
entranced by looking at the towers, that it forgets the ditch 
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at its feet and has not always kept out of it. These things it 
ought to have done and not have left the others undone. 

Parties are mere scaffoldings. When the towers are fin- 
ished let the scaffoldings be taken down and arranged for the 
building of other towers equally creditable. But the party 
neglects to take down the scaffolding, and yet I know there is 
a Southern problem still before us and likely to be until cli- 
mate is changed on the gulf. As Secretary Stearns said ina 
recent letter from the South, you have on many Southern 
trains, railroad time, and local time, and sun time, and 
behind time, and there is more behind time than anything 
else. Your Southern gentleman who never does a stroke of 
manual work more than half an hour long, will look around 
the streets and count twenty loafing negroes in sight and tell 
you that they are thecurse of thisland. Where did they learn 
to loaf? From their masters of early days and of the sons at 
the present hour. You still have a Southern question, and in 
time you and the Republican party must secure the solution 
of it. I do not deny that the Republican party has a great 
task in the preservation of our Constitution, especially the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments ; but if it wants help, 
it must open its eyes to new problems. 

That party has done wonders for temperance. There are 
thousands of good temperance men in the Republican party, 
but with three fingers and a thumb in combination against it, 
what can this finger do? At the National Convention at 
Chicago, all it does is to pass a resolution that it is ‘‘ in favor 
of all judicious measures for the promotion of temperance — I 
move we adjourn.’’ But the resolution was passed, so you 
cannot say that the Republican party is wholly under that 
thumb — it is under it, and over it. 

If the day should ever come when that thumb shall domi- 
nate both those great parties, and no doubt it aspires to domi- 
nate them,— if the day should come when that thumb, in com- 
bination with the lower fingers, shall be locked over those two 
chief fingers, then you would have the grip of ruin on the 
throat of the Republic. After about 1910 or 1920 a majority 


of the ballots of the nation will be cast in cities of 8,000 or 
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more inhabitants. You had one-twentieth pf the population 


in cities of that size in 1800. The proportion has been rising 
to one-sixteenth, one-twelfth, one-eighth, and one-sixth, and 
it is now more than a quarter. The best scholars tell us that 
in 1910 and 1920 a majority of our votes will be cast in cities. 
Then this grip on the throat of the Republic will tighten with 
dangerous effect. 


V. 


The State is only the left hand of civilization. The Church 
is the right hand. Howis this grip to be unlocked? It will 
never unlock itself. There is greed in that hand ; there is 
actual insanity in it; but here is the Church, and here is the 
School. Four of your great Protestant denominations now 
refuse to admit rumsellers to church membership. Your Meth- 
odist Church says that the liquor traffic can never be legalized 
without sin. It does not flinch from that watchword. It has 
just re-echoed it from the banks of the Missouri across all 
the land. The Methodist Church of this country numbers 
5,000,000, and has been building three churches every week 
day for several years. Here is your Baptist denomination, a 
great body, next to the Methodist in number. Here is your 
Congregational denomination, like the Baptist governed very 
freely, each congregation managing its own affairs; but in 
the Northern States the general rule is, and so far as I know 
there is no exception to this rule, that the rumseller is not to 
be admitted to church membership. Here is your Presbyte- 
rian Church, which distinctly decides in opposition to the 
protest of Dr. Crosby, that the rumsellers shall not be ad- 
mitted to church membership. So you have four fingers of 
this right hand shutting toward one palm. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church is saying sterner things to the rumseller every 
year. The Episcopalian Church may be described in the 
Same terms in its work for the temperance cause. Many 
other denominations, although made up chiefly of persons 
whose parents were born abroad, are sterner and stricter here 
on American soil amidst the perils of universal suffrage, than 
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they were on the other side of the sea, in excluding rumsell- 
ers from church membership. 

Now, I say two things,—first, that when a traffic is so no- 
toriously injurious that the man who practices it is excluded 
from church membership by the common consent of the great 
body of the Protestant denominations, then church members 
in those denominations ought not to legalize that traffic by 
their votes. It is a flat contradiction for the church with one 
hand to excommunicate rumsellers, and with the other hand 
to legalize rumselling. I ama Presbyterian preacher, let me 
suppose, and I vote to-day to give a license to John Smith. 
To-morrow he comes into my study and says, ‘‘ Make me a 
church member,’’ I say, ‘‘ Presbyterian rules do not permit 
me to admit you into the church.’’ ‘‘ Yesterday you made me 
a rumseller, now you exclude me from the church because I 
am a rumseller. ‘Consistency, thou art a jewel.’’’ And 
there is no reply to that sneer. 

The second thing I say is, If the church members would 
stand together and vote as they pray, the liquor traffic might 
be made an outlaw to-morrow. 

Look at this matter for yourselves. I am not a politician. 
I call myself an independent in politics. I have been a very 
good Republican. I should be such yet under certain condi- 
tions. I have several times stated publicly that I should 
have voted for General Fisk, if I had not been at a point far 
distant from Boston at the time he was before the people in a 
Presidential election. I am aconvinced and uncompromising 
opponent of license in all its forms. I am most emphatically 
a political Prohibitionist. This is not saying that I am a 
thick-and-thin party man. That I never shall be, because I 
believe we ought to make discriminations sometimes between 
the national elections, and State and city elections. I do 
not like to be governed by the lash of a national political 
party in my votes in the State or city. I will vote on the 
merits of the case everywhere, and I will let no man put a 
collar around my neck and say, ‘‘ This dog is the property of 
such and such an owner.’’ I believe I do more good by re- 
taining my freedom as an humble occupant of the independ- 
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ent platform in this country, and not allowing myself to be 
put under a party lash of any kind. The independence I 
practice for myself I recommend to others. 

You have 4,000,000 of church members in the Protestant 
denominations of this republic who vote. You have about 
1,000,000 Catholic voters. There are 5,000,000 who ought to 
be ashamed of being the authors of legalized temptation ; 
who ought never to consent to a state sanction of solicitation 
to vice. I believe that if the pulpit will speak out, and if 
the schools go on another generation teaching such doctrines 
as they now emphasize, the churches and the schools might 
govern the ballot of these 5,000,000 on the liquor traffic. 
They could do this, especially well if the liquor traffic fires on 
Sumter and attacks the home, the Sabbath, and the public 
treasury more and more audaciously, as it seems likely to do. 

Some would say, there are 5,000,000 outside the church 
that help to support divine services, and who send their 
children to Sabbath-schools, who on the whole are friends of 
organized Christianity. I say there are 3,000,000 that might 
be brought into line with the church members as friends of 
Protestant or Catholic Christianity. There would be 8,000,- 
ooo who ought to vote right on this question. They are a 
majority of the voters in the land, and I am not counting the 
women at all, and among the women there is a far greater 
majority who would vote right. There is more money behind 
the churches, if you will only use it, than there is behind the 
liquor traffic. 8,000,000 of you who are voters. are a great 
majority of the number of votes actually cast. Only about 
11,000,000 ballots were cast in the last Presidential election. 
8,000,000 out of the 11,000,000! If you would stand 
together there is no party you could not bring to terms. If 
those who believe in the principles of Christianity would vote 
as they pray, the liquor traffic might be made within one 
month an outlaw. That appears to be the plain fact concern- 
ing American politics. 

Here is your drunkard who becomes a murderer. Why? 
He has been crazed by the saloon! Why has the saloon 
crazed him? Public sentiment has permitted the saloon to 
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be legalized. How did public sentiment arise? Because the 
church members have not been aggressive ; they have taken 
their standards too much from fashionablt society and the 
club house, which after all is changing its fashions. It is 
just as Chauncey Depew says, and he isan excellent authority, 
that wine-drinking is slowly but decisively going out of fash- 
ion even on Manhattan Island, but here you have the ballot 
carelessly cast by church members. Are you murderers? I 
do not mean to abuse you! The church is full of sound 
temperance men and women. The hope of this Republic is 
in the church, but the church seems cold, careless, reserved, 
and somnolent. There issome denominational action. The 
Methodist organization is outspoken ; the Presbyterian acts 
wisely for itself ; the Baptist and Congregationalists toa large 
extent have spoken ; but if they could act together, if they 
could vote in harmony with their avowed temperance princi- 
ples, there is no political party that would dare to stand up 
against such unity in the church vote of the land. 


VI. 


But, now, what else is there in this hand? ‘There is the 
school, which I call the thumb of the right hand of civiliza- 
tion. I must dwell a little on one of the great triumphs of 
the temperance cause, a triumph initiated a generation ago. 
The educational movement in the temperance reform has now 
been carried so far that the public schools have risen toa 
temperance level that the churches themselves have not at- 
tained. My central proposition is simply that the churches 
ought in all decency to rise to the temperance level of the common 
schools. Is it extravagant to ask this? What level have the 
common schools attained? About fourteen years ago, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, which may God bless, 
organized a department of scientific temperance instruction, 
and a lady of marvelous genius, who had been a professor of 
chemistry, was placed at the head of it, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
of Hyde Park, near Boston. I consider it a great honor to 
have had her sometimes beneath my roof at Lake George and 
in Boston as a guest; and I have come very near to the heart 
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of her efforts through listening to her wise speech. You are 
familiar with the wonderful history of her glorious efforts for 
legislation until thirty-six states of this Union have passed 
laws that make scientific temperance education mandatory in 
their public schools. Only eight States in the Republic are 
without this legislation. The national government has passed 
laws for scientific temperance instruction for all the territories, 
for the District of Columbia, and for the naval school at An- 
napolis, and for the military at West Point. 

Now, what is scientific temperance instruction? Go and 
examine the approved text-books in the United States and 
you will find them all keyed up to the level of total abstinence. 
There has been a great war among the publishers, but the law 
of the survival of the fittest has prevailed. I am not speaking 
now of ‘the unimportant text-books issued by obscure firms, I 
am speaking of the volumes sent forth by such firms as those 
of Appleton, A. S. Barnes & Co., Ivison, Blakeman & Co., 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Of late several houses have 
formed an American Book Company, and are now issuing 
millions of copies of the approved temperance text-books, 
adapted to the lower capacity, and to the middle grades, and 
the higher in the various classes in the elementary schools ; 
but all the books—as I happen to know, because I am on the 
Advisory Board examining the manuscripts that go into these 
volumes—are keyed up to the latest deliverance of science 
which is nothing less than total abstinence from all narcotics. 

It is a crime to teach the young to tipple, for it is the nature 
of a little intoxicating liquor to create an appetite for more. 
It is acrime against the individual and against the family, 
against the school, against church, against the State, against 
Heaven, which drunkenness robs of souls. But here in your 
schools are certainly 12,000,000 of the future citizens of the 
Republic under this instruction. Now, I ask whether it is 
not fair to demand that the preacher in his desk shall be as 

consistent in his temperance example as the teacher in his desk 
is now expected to be. If a teacher uses the improved and 
-approved temperance text-books, he must emphasize total 
.abstinence, and he is expected to put his example behind his 
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precepts. Are church members to rise to the level of school 
teachers ? Is it fair to ask that the church in general should 
occupy at least as high a temperance level as the legislatures 
of States like Pennsylvania and New York, and other common- 
wealths, dominated toa large degree by corrupt cities ; legis- 
latures which nevertheless have passed these laws for scientific 
temperance instruction, lifted to the demand of total absti- 
nence? I say that the church member who sets the example 
to the reformed inebriate of moderate drinking, is a block of 
stumbling in the way of his brother. The preacher who, in 
our time in this country, is not a total abstainer, is behind the 
schools of thirty-six States. I want the church to rise to this 
new level. If you will give me a slight lifting of temperance 
sentiment in the churches, I will change the watersheds and 
flow of certain rivers, and we will have the Continent purged 
by new waterfalls that will carry sediment to the sea in the 
swift tide. 

Pardon me if I ask you to pause an instant on the inter- 
national outlook of your temperance conflict in America. 
There met in my parlors in Boston, not long ago, Miss Wil- 
lard, Mrs. Hunt, Cyrus Hamlin, founder of Robert’s College, 
a large number of missionaries from China, Japan, and some 
of the isles of the sea; and the proposal was made to carry 
these temperance text-books across the ocean, translate them 
into foreign tongues, and fill with their leaven the whole loaf 
of the world. That will be done. Now, when the schools 
are doing this shall the church lag behind, or shall we allow 
the club-houses to cling to her holy skirts and drag them into 
the mire of the lower standards of what calls itself society ? 


VIL. 

Shall the church be dragged down below the level of life 
assurance societies ? The best life assurance societies on both 
sides of the sea now tell youthat if you are a total abstainer in 
middle life you have a third better chance for long life than if 
you are a moderate drinker. The safest life assurance societies 
often, both in England and Canada, and in the United States, 
make a distinction between the clients whom they assure. 
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They put total abstainers in one section, and moderate 
drinkers in another ; and it is found, as the statistics show, 
that a bonus or premium of seventeen and sometimes twenty- 
three per cent. has to be given to the total abstainers over the 
moderate drinkers, so much more favorable is their chance 
for long life. Is the church to go on following the fashion of 
the eighteenth century, before new light came into the world ? 
Is it to allow itself to use the wine-glass as the club-house 
does? Which will the church lock hands with—the city 
club-house, city fashionable society, or the modern school, 
represented now by thirty-six States of this Republic, modern 
scientific circles, and modern commercial standards of life 
assurance societies ? 

It is safe to say that it is the business of the Church to echo 
God. John Brown, who lies buried in my native Adirondacks, 
once affirmed that it is an immensely great thing for any one 
to do absolutely the best he knows how. It was taught by 
Seneca that even in politics the height of wisdom is to follow 
God. Every drunkard is immortal. I believe as thoroughly 
as that I exist that no drunkard as such can enter the king- 
dom of Heaven. If you are adequately serious in your efforts 
to save souls, you will save our free States from anarchy ; 
otherwise not. I have a reverence for all great political 
parties that represent sound principles ; but I have no hope 
for the future of the temperance cause unless we draw into it 
the weight of religious motives, unless we bring into it the 
spirit of the Gospel, unless we cause the supreme truth, that 
aman must be born again, to overarch, and undergird, and 
penetrate as a diameter, this entire reform. One evening as 
Dr. Parker, the great London preacher, sat at the bow of a 
steamer contemplating the ocean, and studying the constella- 
tions, a dude asked him what he saw. He replied, ‘‘ Nothing 
but God.’’ The true reformer is the man who sits at the cut- 
water of progress, and sees nothing but God. 

If a young man, an American, now defends moderate 
drinking he ought to be taken for a practical humorist, not 
seriously in earnest, or else for an idiot and a fossil. The 
cause of total abstinence needs no more defense, and the 
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church must clear her skirts of moderate drinkers. When it 
has done that, I will lock this thumb and these four fingers 
of the right hand of civilization together. I will make a 
powerful weapon of these organized religious and educational 
forces. I will lock the right hand over this thumb of the 
left hand and draw it back to a position of subserviency to the 
respectable sentiment of society. I would not take the ballot 
from any man who has it now. I would say, all that come 
into this country after a certain date, say 1900 or 1925, and 
have the privileges of the public schools, and do not learn to 
read and write, shall never vote until they do learn. And so, 
by a long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull all together, I 
would use the school and the church in combination, and 
loosen the grip of the liquor traffic from the throat of the 
Republic. And unless you loosen it soon, God knows how 
much you may suffer! It is high time that Americans, and 
most of all American churches, should quit fooling with fools. 








TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES AS MODERN HIGH- 
WAYMEN. 


It is a well recognized law in mechanics that when the 
power within a machine becomes greater than the strength of 
the machine, the latter goes to pieces. This is well illus- 
trated by the explosion that is sure to follow the development 
of power in a steam boiler greater than the strength of the 
boiler. The same law applies with equal certainty to gov- 
ernments. Unless the power and strength of the government 
shall be and continue to be greater than the combined strength 
of the united or co-operating trusts and monopolies, this gov- 
ernment of the United States will go to pieces. This can be 
prophesied with the same certainty as in mechanics you can 
be sure that the explosion of the boiler will take place under 
like conditions. 

In 1861 the slave power thought itself stronger than the 
government, and so long as it remained intrenched in and 
protected by the constitution, it was. For nearly a century 
slavery placed American civilization on the defensive before 
the world. Derisively the enemies of free institutions spoke 
of the United States of America as ‘‘ The land of the free and 
the home of the slave.’’ It was only when slavery felt itself 
strong enough to throw aside the protection given it in the 
constitution and to defy every other interest, and after four 
years of struggle and the expenditure of lives and treasure 
without stint, that the republic proved itself strong enough 
to continue. How truly Abraham Lincoln recognized this 
condition when speaking at the dedication of the cemetery of 
Gettysburg he said, ‘‘ Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent a nation, conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war test 
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ing whether that nation or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated can long endure.’’ 

In meeting the questions that the year 1892 forces upon the 
attention of the people of this generation, we must not allow 
ourselves to be self-deceived. It is a fact that we must recog- 
nize and admit that combinations and monopolies in manu- 
factures, transportation and mining and in production, tend 
to economy in cost, and we must go further and recognize that 
that method that will produce a given result with the greatest 
economy of cost, will take and control the market. ‘This is a 
natural law and no government can legislate successfully 
against a law of nature. Edward Bellamy meets this condi- 
tion by doing away with the laws of competition and substi- 
tuting nationalism in their stead. A political party meets it 
by legislating in a country controlled by popular suffrage in 
the interest of a class as against the interest of other classes, 
and in doing this they are doing their part to hurry forward 
the day hoped for by the followers of Bellamy, for it is only a 
question of time when the many, the people, will use their 
votes as the result of a continued application of class legis- 
lation, miscalled protection, and substitute nationalism for 
trusts and monopolies. Every step taken by the great coal 
and sugar and oil and other industries to consolidate their in- 
terests and crush competition is forcing most rapid strides 
forward in the direction of and in hurrying the day when 
Bellamy with his ideas of nationalism will be accepted as the 
savior of Republican institutions. In other words, they are 
compelling the voters to see to it that legislation by the 
people is in the interest and used for the protection of the 
people, rather than a class. 

That all readers may understand at this stage the true in- 
wardness, the practical working of the corporation laws as 
they are used to-day by the ‘‘ins’’ in a great corporation to 
rob and wrong the minority stockholders, I give the following 
facts, the arst of which is within my own experience. I give 
names’ that any party desiring to verify my statement can do 
so from the records. Of course, the parties guilty of these 
wrongs and the beneficiaries of these outrages will attempt 
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to question these statements, but I will be very careful not to 
use any fact that I cannot certainly verify. The illustration 
has to do with the mining, transportation and use of anthra- 
cite coal, and the facts brought out are of interest to every 
miner, every consumer of coal, every one connected with the 
mining or transportation business, every owner who com- 
mands capital invested in corporations, and last but not least, 
to the law-makers of this land and the judges who have to do 
with the construing and enforcing of the laws. 

The Pennsylvania Anthracite Coal Company was a corpo- 
ration owning about 1,000 acres of mining territory situated 
between Scranton and Pittston in the very heart of the Lack- 
awanna anthracite coal district. Its ‘‘securities’’ consisted of 
$1,000,000 first mortgage bonds, $999,990 guaranteed dividend 
preferred stock at four per cent for two years thereafter, $1,- 
010,000 common stock. Its net income at the time that the 
wrong that I propose describing was accomplished was certi- 
fied to the stockholders as exceeding $9,000 a month and in- 
creasing. Nine thousand dollars a month gave an annual 
income of $108,000. This was equal to paying six per cent 
interest on the $1,000,000 bonds, $60,000. Deducting this 
from the $108,000 leaves $48,000. This would pay the guar- 
anteed dividend on the preferred stock of about $40,000, leav- 
ing a surplus of about $8,000. As the monthly earnings were 
regularly increasing, the owners of this preferred stock rested 
content with the feeling of certainty that their income from 
this source was safe and assured. I owned $200,000 of this 
stock. The hard-earned accumulations of a lifetime from the 
$50 a year of my apprentice days on, had been invested in 
what I believed to be the safest and surest kind of invest- 
ment, a guaranteed dividend preferred stock of a carefully 
organized Pennsylvania Anthracite Coal Company, the full 
amount of whose stock and bonds did not exceed the value of 
the company’s real estate. 

Again, one of the largest owners of the same class of stock 
that I hold was the widow of the former president of one of 
the largest banks in Wilkesberre;Pa., and her husband had 
told her on his deathbed that she must hold on to this stock 
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as the safest and surest of any of the investments that he held. 
When she found herself robbed of her part ownership in this 
property, it was her death-blow. Her sister, with the same 
investment in the same property, from the same cause, fol- 
lowed her to her grave. Murder was thus added to the rob- 
bery, but newspapers did not announce the facts with bold 
head-lines. One million dollars robbery! Another lot of 
stockholders in a coal property cleaned out! Two helpless 
widows murdered ! — but I am in advance of my story. 

This, however, proved no protection. The New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western R. R. Co., by whose line the coal of the 
Pennsylvania Anthracite Coal Company reached an eastern 
market, defying the constitution of Pennsylvania bought con- 
trol of the common stock, had their representatives elected, 

without regard to the protest by the other stockholders, to the 
' management of the company. They then saw to it, by stop- 
ping mining, legerdemain book-keeping, giving the railroad 
company advantages at the expense of the coal company, and 
other means, that the net income of the coal company was cut 
down temporarily, or permanently, below the amount neces- 
sary to pay interest on the bonds. They secured, as indi- 
viduals, control of a few of the bonds, commenced foreclosure 
proceedings, served the papers in the proceedings upon them- 
selves as the officers of the coal company, and the interest of 
the holders of the preferred stock were entirely foreclosed out 
without any knowledge whatever being given them that a 
foreclosure was in progress. To-day I am told the company’s 
income has been re-established, and is much larger than it was 
at the time first referred to, but the benefit of this income is 
not to the honest owners of the stock. It is not to the miners 
or employés of the company. It is not to the consumer of the 
product of the mines, but it is to the modern highwaymen 
who have defied the Constitution of the State in which they 
operate, and have used or misused her laws to take and to 
appropriate to themselves the property of others. By the 
side of men of this character, the Chicago anarchists do not 
appear to so great a disadvantage. By the side of this kind 
of men the highwayman is a nobleman, for he takes the 
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chance of his victim being armed and protecting himself. 
The worst enemy of the continuance of constitutional govern- 
ment is not the newly arrived emigrant, is not the anarchist, 
for his doctrine is necessarily self-condemned by intelligent 
man, but it is the combination of conspirators in the latter- 
day corporations who defy the constitution and misuse the 
laws, who are the enemies of every dollar of honest capital 
and every representative of honest labor. 

The facts in this case were carefully conveyed in writing 
to Hon. Robt. E. Pattison, Governor of Pennsylvania, and 
by him referred to Attorney General Hensel, and after re- 
peated correspondence and effort, an interview was had. 
The information was given to Attorney General Hensel that 
the stock of the Pennsylvania Anthracite Coal Company 
bought by the New York, Susquehanna & Western R. R. 
Co. had been transferred by that company directly into its 
corporate name and that he could lay his hands upon the rec- 
ords of this without difficulty. Mr. Hensel said that as 
Attorney General he made the rule that parties must appear 
before him as they did before a court and satisfy him by their 
proceedings that they had a case, and if he so decided, that 
he would then put in motion the machinery of the State of 
Pennsylvania to protect against a corporation defying the 
constitution. In other words, the officer of the law whose 
duty it is to protect the constitution and laws from violation, 
asserted himself as the voluntary judge and put himself in a 
position where he could protect the wrong-doer by simply 
refusing to move in the matter, or by red tape could make un- 
ending delays. To a novice, a mechanic, a workingman, it 
seemed, when a knowledge of the wrong was brought to 
the attention of the Attorney General of the State, the stolen 
property in sight in the hands of the thief, that it was the 
duty of the people’s legal representative to apprehend the 
culprit, taking him before the court and letting the judge de- 
cide the case. The point that I desire to make clear and 
strong from the illustration is this, that the machinery in ex- 
istence at the present time, given us by the statesmen of the 
day to enforce the constitution and the laws in corporation 
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matters, is so defective that if our criminal law was equally 
defective, we would be absolutely without judge, jury, sheriff 
and hangman. 

The laws in connection with corporations other than those 
that are financial, have been made clear and strong, but they 
are non-operative in just the particular that makes our 
national bank act effective,—the part that creates the office 
of the Comptroller of Currency. If the National Congress 
and the legislatures of the different states will avail them- 
selves of this experience and create with like powers the 
office of Comptroller of Commerce, we would soon see a 
different condition from that which now exists. All through 
the present corporation laws run the requirements that full 
value shall be represented by every share of stock issued, 
or that, in Wall street parlance, there shall be no watered 
stock, and yet watered stock is so the order of the day, that 
stock in a railroad corporation that is not watered is as scarce 
as diamond mines in the United States, and other corpora- 
tions are almost as bad in this particular. In the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western Railroad Company, of which men- 
tion has been made, there are $7,000,000 of preferred stock 
and $13,000,000 of common stock. Only $500,000 or less of 
the preferred stock represents anything but water, and this 
$500,000 was issued for accrued interest on bonds for a period 
when it was not paid incash. This stock is selling to-day 
in that greatest gambling house in the world, the New York 
Exchange, at absurdly high prices. 

That these fictitious values may be given to this stock that 
represents no actual investment or cost other than the printing 
of the certificates, miners’ wages are reduced to the lowest 
point. ‘* Pluck me’’ stores are made the method of reducing 
even these earnings. The stockholders of the coal company 
are robbed or manipulated by legal legerdemain upon their 
property, and coalis advanced in price tothe consumer. That 
these things may be, judges and legislators are corrupted, 
political parties pulled down from their high estate to be the 
mere tools of the money graspers and the very foundations of 
free institutions shaken. Under governmental supervision of 
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all corporations through such an officer as a Comptroller of 
Commerce, these criminals guilty of bringing about these 
conditions would be as impossible as they are now in national 
banks. 

Here is a practical illustration of the workings in some- 
what like conditions in a national bank. The law govern- 
ing the national bank requires that every national bank 
shall hold in hand as a reserve, 20 per cent of its indebt- 
edness. The former president of one of the most prominent 
national banks in the city of New York, at the time when 
he still held the office, thought that he could as well as 
not evade this law, and increase the earnings of his bank 
by lending the reserve. He knew that his loans were 
largely made upon securities that could be realized upon 
quickly, that they were ‘‘call Loans’’ and almost equivalent 
to cash in hand, and, therefore, he disregarded the law, loaned 
a good part of his 20 per cent reserve, but kept the record of 
these loans in excess of that which the law permitted, in a 
private book, in his own desk. A difference occurred with a 
clerk who had a knowledge of this defiance of the law that 
resulted in the clerk calling the attention of the Comptroller 
of the Currency to the facts, at the same time telling the 
Comptroller where he would find the book in which the 
record of the excess of loans was kept. It was the duty of 
the Comptroller to send, at once, an examiner to the bank. 
The examiner in calling laid his hands directly upon the 
book and asked the president to explain his entries. The 
president said that the fact was that this 20 per cent reserve 
law was good enough for country banks, but as he was lend- 
ing on government bonds and stocks, that could be turned at 
once into cash, it was not necessary, and he had disregarded 
it and kept the record in this book. The examiner said to 
him, ‘‘ Mr. President, you have broken the law. Your resig- 
nation as president of this bank is necessary. Under the law 
you have broken, you cannot hold office in a national bank.”’ 
The cashier was instructed to call, at once, a meeting of the 
Board of Directors to fill the vacancy. If the same law 
existed, governing railroad and other corporations, an officer 
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who was a party to issuing by any means, or method, watered 
stock, an officer who was guilty of any breach in corporation 
law, even though he owned every share of the stock in the 
company of which he was an officer, would be debarred and 
disfranchised from holding any official relationship with the 
company. Is it not time that our law-makers rise to an 
appreciation of the necessities of the case and so amend the 
present laws that in corporation matters the first essential 
of governmental duty, the protection of life and property, 
should be a fact instead of, as now, a farce? Weall recognize 
that the present ‘‘ wild-catism ’’ of our great corporations is 
threatening the destruction of that form of government that 
has come to us through ages of suffering and ages of effort. 

Any government is a colossal failure under which the 
unscrupulous few grow rich and powerful at the expense of 
the honest, toiling many, or the Wall street gambler becomes 
the representative capitalist, and the honest stockholder 
with a conscience is only a victim; or the miner and his 
family become outcasts, the mechanic a slave, the railroad 
employé a thing of no account, denied the privilege of 
organization, and if he thinks he has a wrong, both he per- 
sonally and the committee representing him refused recogni- 
tion. This is to-day and will continue to be the peril of 
the United States unless our law-makers shall at once, 
not defy, nor attempt to destroy organization, for this is 
impossible, but so to control organization that its benefits 
shall be to all and for all. A government of the people, dy 
the people, and for the people is necessary to the safety of 
the people. 

WILLIAM O. McDOWELL. 








NEWSPAPER APOLOGIES FOR PUGILISM. 


Whither are we drifting? I am no pessimist. But no 
thoughtful person can avoid alarm at certain phases and 
tendencies of this swift, passionate, materialistic, frequently 
simply sensual modern life of ours. For the fact cannot be 
denied that, running through our period in history and 
sweeping multitudes into its cruel and often brutal cur- 
rent, there is a tremendous trend toward the glorification of 
merely physical strength—or, worse than that, of a bragging 
and debauching animalism. 

Standing once in a gallery in the Lateran museum at Rome, 
I looked down upon a huge and hideous mosaic pavement 
made up of portraits of twenty-eight gladiators and athletes, 
which had been found in the Baths of Caracalla. The faces 
and busts were evidently from the life, and represented the 
men, who, ‘‘ butchered to make a Roman holiday,’’ had many 
a time clashed and fought in the arena blood-drenched, while 
Emperor and Senator and Vestal Virgin, and the elite of 
Roman wealth and fashion, and the vast and crowding popu- 
lace had looked on, applauding aiid crazed and shouting at 
the horrid and inhuman sport. The development of brawn 
and muscle in those mosaic pictures was something even 
splendid. But the utterly animal look upon the faces was 
startling, pitiable, painful to the last degree. It did not 
seem possible that human faces could come to look so much 
like those of raging bulls. To see those faces was to see the 
absolute triumph in human nature of the basely animal. As 
IT looked at these veritable portraits of the ancient gladiators, 
and with the Italian sun shining through the skeleton of the 
ruined arches of the Coliseum hard by, it was not difficult for 
the imagination to conjure up the whole sad and awful scene 
—the vast throng swarming those multitudinous and circling 
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seats, and the intent brutish gaze focused on the arena while 
their human brothers smote and slashed each other to the 
death. 

We count it a signal triumph of our Christianity that, in 
the early days, it put such pity into human hearts, and made 
so evident the real brotherhood which binds each man to 
every other, that such cruelty and brutality were no longer 
possible, and both gladiator and spectator and the wild, fierce 
betting which hung upon the gory game, were made to van- 
ish. 

But the serious question is, whether, in these days of ours, 
there is not coming to be, to some degree at least, a recru- 
descence of the old defiant, raging animalism ? 

Riding the other day on the railway, I fell into conversation 
with a young man. He was, in every way, to outward ap- 
pearance, a gentleman—well dressed, quiet in speech, with 
the general air and look of real culture. To my surprise I 
found he was an adept in all the lore and art of prize-fighting, 
had himself seen many of the more famous contests, knew, in 
the most thorough way, all about the training for, and the 
method and the rules of the ring itself. 

‘But is it not brutal?’’ I asked, ‘‘ this smashing of each 
other by two men, this seeking to disable each other ; is it 
not cruel?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘it is all that,’? and then he 
added—and I was struck with the remark proceeding from 
the apparently quiet and cultured gentleman ; it revealed so 
the sort of heart such contact with such scenes breeds— ‘‘ but 
I like to see it all the same.’’ Then he went on to tell how 
easily money could be made and won at it; how the next 
thing for the prize-fighter after a successful fight, was ‘the 
stage ; how the play need not amount to anything if only the 
prize-fighter could have chief figure in it; how the people 
would pack the theatre to see him, filling passages and aisles, 
while what is called the legitimate drama was showing itself 
to empty seats ; how the specially remunerative theatre per- 
formances of these prize-fighters were on the Sunday afternoon 
and evening, and what even fabulous sums such men as these 
were gathering every week through all the towns and cities 
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The emphatic points in this man’s conversation were that the 
whole prize-fighting business wa sbad, brutal, demoralizing ; 
that it ought to be stopped by law; but that the people liked 
it, that he himself much enjoyed seeing it, and that in many 
cases there was a large amount of money in it. 

And then I fell to thinking what, in this so-called Chris- 
tian day and civilization of ours, is replanting the cruelty of 
the ancient arena in men’s hearts, and making them delight 
in the bruising and maiming of each other, and turning them 
from honest ways of getting money toward the fevered bet- 
ting for it on the issue of the prize-ring, and ministering to 
the re-establishment of almost the ancient and heathen glad- 
iatorships among us. 

I did not have to go far to find one most evident reason and 
source of all this whelming brutality among us. For in that 
same railroad car I picked up a reputable and influential daily 
newspaper of one of our commanding cities, and the chief space 
in that paper was made noticeable and alluring by flashing 
headlines, and crowded with the talk and drivel of one of 
the most notorious prize-fighters, whose usually drunken pres- 
ence in any city is a disgrace to it; an interview or commu- 
nication, or whatever you choose to call it, filling columns. 
Other columns were filled with the reply to all this by an- 
other prize-fighter, and by accounts of the arrangements for 
other brutal contests. From the look of that newspaper one 
would think that the most prominent and influential man in 
this broad land was the prize-fighter ; the man worthiest space 
and mention. And this newspaper, in giving such glaring 
notoriety to these prize-fighters, is not singular. It follows the 
common custom of the daily press. What effect of demoral- 
ization, of the glorifying of the merely animal and brutal, the 
usual attitude of the daily press toward men like these and 
their devilish doings, is to have on the boys and young men, 
is a question terrific in its seriousness. 

The hackneyed answer to all this is that it is the duty of 
the daily press to print the news. But it seems to me there 
is a question which takes hold of the very core of a moral 
responsibility and reaches in its results even to the divine 
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judgment-seat, and that question is—What news? I cannot 
think that, simply because a man is an editor, he has right to 
spread seeds of perdition through the hearts and homes of our 
young men and boys. The so common attitude of the daily 
and reputable press toward this modernized ancient heathen 
brutality and cruelty is a main reason for its rapid and inex- 
pressibly disgusting and evil triumph among us. 

I wonder, too, if the time is not near when the Christian 
and cultured people of the country who mainly support the 
colleges of it, ought not to demand a curbing, at least, of the 
rampant athleticism in our seats of higher learning. Of 
course athletics are good, and the student’s body ought to be 
properly trained and developed, and college games are wise 
and well. But when the acme of the college year gets to be 
a baseball match or a football match or a boat-race ; when 
the men who develop muscle are the men vastly more lauded 
than those who develop brain, when the places of the yearly 
contests become places of the wildest and most lawless bet- 
ting ; when the team or the crew are chiefly looked on to give 
luster to the college ; when the physical has first place and 
the mental and the spiritual sinks to second place; when a 
father finds that his boy’s talk when he comes home for college 
vacation is much more about those who can kick the hardest 
or strike the strongest or pull the lustiest, than about the high 
ideals of a thoughtful and spiritual manhood, which should 
shine before and fascinate young men, it seems to me that the 
evolution of athletics in our colleges has gone quite far enough, 
and that there ought to begin to be, in our institutions of 
higher learning, at least, an anxiety that our young men be- 
come able in the use of their minds rather than in the posses- 
sion and use of a bulging biceps. 

It is, I cannot help thinking, a serious question, Whither in 
such matters are we drifting? For, forevermore it is God’s 
order that the physical merely be under and be kept under, 
and that the mental and the spiritual be atop. It was at the 
time of Rome’s greatest and most applauded gladiators that 
she began to sink to her decay and to totter to her fall. 

Minneapolis, Minn. WAYLAND Hoyt. 








THE PROPHECY OF COLUMBUS. 


A poem by W. O. Croffut of Washington, D. C., read at the opening 


of the World’s Fair, May 1. 





Sadly Columbus watched the nascent moon 

Drown in the gloomy ocean’s western deeps. 

Strange birds that day had fluttered in the sails, 

And strange flowers floated ’round the wandering keel, 
And yet no land. And now, when through the dark 
The Santa Maria leaped before the gale 

Aud angry billows tossed the caravels 

As to destruction, Gomez Rascon came 

With Captain Pinzon through the frenzied seas, 

And to the Admiral brought a parchment scroll, 
Saying: ‘‘Good master, read this writing here— 

An earnest prayer it is from all on board. 

The crew would fain turn back in utter fear. 

No longer to the pole the compass points ; 
Into the zenith crops the Northern Star. 

You saw but yester eve an albatross 

Drop dead on deck beneath the flying scud. 
The Devil's wind blows madly from the east 
Into the Land of Nowhere, and the sea 

Keeps sucking us adown the maelstrom’s maw. 
Francisco says the edge of the earth is near, 
And off to Erebus we slide unhelmed. 

Last Sunday night Diego saw a witch 

Dragging the Nina by her forechains west, 

And wildly dancing on a dolphin’s back ; 

And, as she danced, the brightest star in heaven 
Slipped from 1ts leash and sprang into the sea 
Like Lucifer, and left a trail of blood. 

I pray thee, master, turn again to Spain, 
Obedient to the omens, or, perchance, 

The terror-stricken crew, to escape their doom, 
May mutiny, and—’”’ 

‘‘Gomez Rascon, peace !’’ 

Exclaimed the Admiral ; 
“Thou hast said enough. 
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Now, prithee, leave me; I would be alone.’’ 
Then eagerly Columbus sought a sign 

In sea and sky and in his lonely heart, 
Finding, instead of presages of hope, 

The black and ominous portents of despair. 
As thus he mused he paced the afterdeck, 
And gazed upon the luminous waves astern. 
Strange life was in the phosphorescent foam, 
And through the goblin glow there came and went, 
Like elfin shadows on an opal sea, 

Prophetic pictures of the land he sought. 

He saw ablaze on Isabella’s breast 

A string of Antiilean jewels rest, 

The Islands of the West. 

He saw invading plenty dispossess 

Old poverty, the land with bounty bless, 

And through the wretched caverns of distress 
Walk star-eyved happiness. 





He saw the Bourbon and Braganza prone 

For ancient error tardy to atone, 

Giving the plundered people back their own ; 

And flying from the throne he saw an eagle radiant as the 
day, 

Harnessed to law, but under freedom’s sway, 

Proudly arise, resplendent in array, 

To show the world the way. 





He saw celestial peace in mortal guise, 

And filled with hope and thrilled with high emprise, 
Lifting its tranquil forehead to the skies, 

A vast republic rise. 

He saw, beyond the hills of golden corn, 

Beyond the curve of autumn’s opulent horn, 

Ceres and Flora laughingly adorn 

The bosom of the morn. 


ee 


He saw a cloth of gold across the gloom, 
An arabesque from evolution’s loom, 
And from the barren prairie’s driven spume 
Imperial cities bloom. 
He saw an iron dragon dashing forth 
Along an iron thoroughfare— south, north, 
East, west, uniting in beneficent girth 
Remotest ends of earth. 
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He saw the lightning run an elfin race 

Where trade, love, grief and pleasure interlace, 
And absent ones annihilate time and space, 
Communing face to face. 


He saw relief through deadly dungeons grope ; 
Foes turned to brothers, black despair to hope, 
And cannons rust upon the grass-grown slope, 
And rot the gallows rope. 


He saw the babes on labor’s cottage floor ; 

The bright walls hung with luxury more and more 
And comfort, radiant with abounding store, 

Wave welcome to the door. 

He saw the myriad spindles flutter round ; 

The myriad homes where jocund joy is found, 
Aud love is throned and crowned, 

Though panoplied in force since time began, 

And Science consecrated, led the van, 

The Providence of man. 


The picture came and paled and passed away, 

And then he said to Pinzon, in the gloom : 

‘‘Now, Martin, to thy waiting helm again, 

Haste to the Pinta; westward keep her prow, 

For I have had a vision full of light. 

Keep her prow westward in the sunset’s wake 
From this hour hence, and let no man look back!”’ 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1893. 
LECTURE II. 


IS THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT BINDING 
UPON CHRISTIANS? 


3 


While God remains God, and man is man, the Decalogue 
cannot be abrogated. It is the quintessence of all laws of 
right conduct. Whatever its origin, it is the sublimest moral 
code known to the race. It does not look like the work of 
unaided human faculties. Its principles are worthy of the 
Divine Government. They are engraven on the constitution 
of the human soul. They seem to have been ordained in the 
very nature of things, which is another name for the Divine 
Nature. Their scope encompasses all the duties of man to 
himself, and his fellowmen and his God. No human philos- 
ophy ever approached the depth and height and breadth of 
the wisdom of the Decalogue. Its spiritual severity and 
tenderness, its comprehensiveness and brevity, its boldness 
and its balance, are nowhere matched among human codes. 
The greatest of human legislators who have known the 
Decalogue, such as Justinian, Charlemagne and Alfred, have 
based their legislation upon it. There is a sense in which it 
is the Supreme Common law of both the Church and the 
World. Wherever it has been obeyed even partially, it has 
poured out upon those who have followed it a flood of both 
temporal and spiritual benefactions. This law was worthy 
to be given from God, as the Holy Scriptures declare that 
it was, amid thunders and lightnings, on a mountain that 
burned with fire, so terrible that the people dared not look 
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upon it. It was worthy to be written, as the Holy Word 
declares that it was written, on tables of stone, by the finger 
of God. It is of this Decalogue that He who spake as never 
man spake said that not one jot or tittle of it should pass 
away unfulfilled, and that He did not come to destroy it. It 
was of this Decalogue, that He whose adorable Personality 
was more divine and terrible than Sinai itself, said: Keep 
the Commandments. The lips of our Lord are the Christian 
Sinai. 

In this insurpassably majestic and authoritative document, 
there are ten Commandments, of which the Fourth requires 
the setting apart of one day in seven for rest and worship. 
Of necessity, and in the very nature of things, as every com- 
petent judge admits, nine of the Commandments are to be 
taken as of divine and perpetual obligation. Is the Fourth 
Commandment different from the other nine? 


i i 


What reasons are there for asserting that there are yet ten 
Commandments in the Decalogue and not nine merely, and 
that the Fourth is in principle of divine and perpetual obli- 
gation ? 

1. The Fourth Commandment, with its seven laws of 
work, rest, brotherhood, divine companionship, commemora- 
tion, worship and periodicity, stands as an integral part of the 
Decalogue, and whatever authority proclaimed the other nine 
Commandments proclaimed the Fourth also. 

2. Only the authority that proclaimed the Fourth Com- 
mandment can repeal it and there is no evidence whatever that 
this authority has repealed it. It is a commonplace of relig- 
ious history that Jewish laws under the Mosaic code were of 
three kinds—civil, ceremonial and moral. The civil and the 
ceremonial have been repealed, but not the moral, of which 
the Decalogue is the substance and centre. 

3. As the other Commandments of the Decalogue are 
founded on wants of human nature, so is the Fourth, and this 
law, like any other moral law, lasts as long as the reason for 
it lasts. 
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As these wants of human nature are universal, as well as 
perpetual, so the law that meets these wants is of universal 
and perpetual validity. 

4. Our Lord criticised certain perversions of the Fourth 
Commandment, but not the Commandment itself. He did 
violate some of the traditions of the Pharisaic Sabbath, but 
He kept the Decalogue Sabbath. 

5. The Sermon on the Mount recognizes as authoritative 
the whole moral law of the Decalogue without the omission 
of a jot or tittle, lifts the whole of it to an inconceivably lofty 
spiritual height of meaning and summarizes it in the laws of 
love to God and men. 

6. The Apostles, like their Lord, criticised the Pharisaic 
by-laws of a Rabbinical Sabbath, but not the Sabbath of the 
Fourth Commandment. They proclaim the abrogation of the 
ceremonial and civil law of Moses, but not that of the moral 
law. 

7. Our Lord himself taught that the Sabbath is made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath. This implies that it was 
not made for the Jews only, but for mankind. 

8. As actual historic fact, it is now certain that a day set 
apart for rest and worship existed hundreds of years before 
Moses and goes back through Assyrian and Chaldean nations 
to the oldest Accadian civilization, and to the period described 
in the words of Genesis: ‘‘Then began men to call on the 
name of the Lord.’’ 

g. Itis known from the cuneiform inscriptions recently 
discovered that the Week is of immemorial antiquity, and that 
the Sabbath under that very name, in several of the earliest 
known families of men, was an inseparable part of the Week. 
The oldest inscriptions define Sabbath as a day of cessation 
from labor and of rest for the heart. (See Professor Sayce’s 
Fresh Light from Ancient Monuments.) 

Even the rationalistic Hibbert lectures of latest date con- 
cede the immemorial antiquity of a sacred day in each week. 
‘‘ That a sacred seventh day in each week should have been 
known to the Israelites ever since their migration from Mes- 
opotamia seems a not improbable hypothesis, partially con- 
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firmed by parallel Assyrian observances.’’ (Montefiore, C. 
G., Hibbert Lectures, 1892, p. 555.) 

There is now good archeological reason for believing that 
a Sabbath is as old as the family and that the Week runs back 
to man’s earliest observation of the phases of the moon. 
The Week belongs to many nations and is one of the institu- 
tional proofs that a weekly day of rest was intended for the 
whole human race. 

1o. Our Lord proclaims himself Lord of the Sabbath. 
After the opening of the Christian Dispensation, the First Day 
of the Week became, by Apostolic example and precept, the 
Christian Sabbath, or Lord’s Day. This transference of the 
position of the Sabbath in the Week did not violate the Fourth 
Commandment, nor invalidate its claims, for the Fourth Com- 
mandment does not fix the day in the Week that is to be 
observed as Sabbath, but establishes only the principle of 
observing one day in seven for rest and worship. 

11. Instead of abrogating the Law, the Apostles state that 
they establish the Law and that it is holy, just and good. 

St. Paul specifically interprets the Fifth Commandment as 
having universal and perpetual obligation. ‘‘ Children, obey 
your parents in the Lord, for this is right. Honor thy father 
and mother (which is the first Commandment with promise) 
that it may be well with thee and thou mayest live long on 
the earth.’ It is sufficiently evident that he would have in- 
terpreted the Fourth Commandment on the same principles 
that he applied to the Fifth. 

‘“Thou seest, brother,’’ said St. James and the Elders at 
Jerusalem to St. Paul on his last visit to Jerusalem, ‘‘ how 
many thousands of Jews there are which believe and they are 
all zealous of the Law.’’ (Acts 21.) They could not have 
regarded the Fourth Commandment as abrogated. 

For the sake of peace, Jewish Christians were allowed for a 
time to observe the Jewish Sabbath, but only the observance 
of the Lord’s Day was taught to Gentile Christians. The 
Apostles evidently expected the observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath to fade out as the Lord’s Day took its natural posi- 
tion. But they did not expect the Decalogue to fade out. 
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The Lord’s Day gradually grew into the Christian Sabbath. 
This growth was unforced, justifiable, inevitable. But for 
evident reasons the Lord’s Day was zo/ called the Christian 
Sabbath, aslong as any considerable number of Jewish Chris- 
tians observed the Jewish Sabbath. While there was danger 
from Judaizing customs, Jewish names for the new growth 
would be avoided, although that growth had direct historic 
connection with the Decalogue as well as with the Gospel. 

12. There isa distinct Apostolic command to Christians 
not to forsake assemblies for worship. (Heb. 4: 23.) 

13. Since the recent discovery of the document entitled, 
‘‘The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’’ it is known that the 
Lord’s Day was the time devoted by Apostolic example and 
precept to assemblies for worship and the Lord’s Supper. 

This new evidence is unimpeachable proof that the Lord’s 
Day was devoutly observed by the earliest Christians. The 
document was written not far from A. D. 150, or hardly fifty 
years from the death of the last of the Apostles. Its lan- 
guage is specific. ‘‘ Every Lord’s Day do ye assemble your- 
selves together and break bread, and give thanksgiving, after 
having confessed your transgressions, that your sacrifice may 
be pure.’’ (Ch. xiv.) 

This throws great light on all the New Testament references 
to such assemblies. It explains what Pliny’s letter to Trajan 
means by the words s/afo die, about A. D. 110. It so illumi- 
nates the Apostolic precept to Christians concerning the first 
day of the week, that we may now say that there is distinct 
Apostolic command to Christians not to forsake assembling 
themselves together on the Lord’s Day. This means wor- 
ship, religious instruction and also rest. It means all this 
in precisely the method of periodicity required by the Fourth 
Commandment. Not in its ceremonial and civic aspects, but 
in its moral, the law is thus found in force among Christians 
of the Apostolic age. 

14. It was on the First Day ot the Week that our Lord 
breathed on His disciples and said: ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.’’ It was on this day of the Week and in connec- 
tion with this gift of the Spirit that He said also: ‘‘ Whose 
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sins soever ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and whose- 
soever sins ye retain they are retained.’’ (John 20: 29.) 
Pentecost came on the Lord’s Day. This was the beginning 
of the institution of the Christian Church. This was special 
honor laid upon the First Day of the Week by the Lord of 
the Sabbath. 

III. 

15. The Lord’s Day came on the same day of the week with 
what Constantine calls the great and venerable day of the sun. 
When he issued his famous proclamation in A. D. 321, mak- 
ing the Lord’s Day legal, it coalesced in date with the day of 
the sun and was called Sunday. 

That day of the sun was a pagan festival before Moses or 
Abraham. Its fixed place was on the first day of the week. 
It is supposed by some scholars to have been a perversion 
of the original Patriarchal or Creation Sabbath. 

16. The day of the week on which Sabbath occurred may 
have been changed for the Jews from the first to the seventh 
day so as to isolate them from pagan corruptions connected 
with its observance. 

17. When it became important to isolate Christians from 
Jewish corruptions of the day, it was set back by the Lord of 
the Sabbath to the first day again through the Resurrection 
and His repeated appearances on that day. Thus the origi- 
nal order was restored. 

18. The Lord’s Day became the inconceivably sacred 
memorial of both Creation and Redemption. The Christian 
Week thus contained in it all the seven laws which lie cap- 
sulate in the Fourth Commandment, that is, work, rest, 
brotherhood, divine companionship, commemoration, worship, 
periodicity. 

18. These seven laws have demonstrably governed Chris- 
tendom for eighteen centuries and now seem destined ulti- 
mately to govern all high civilization, and so not one jot or 
one tittle of the Fourth Commandment has failed of practical 
effect. 

20. An immeasurably significant providential indorsement 
has followed the Fourth Commandment age after age. 
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IV. 

There are two objections to this course of thought. One 
is that there is a school of eminent men, like Hessey, Alford, 
Stanley and Whately, who claim that there is really no con- 
nection between the Fourth Commandment and the Lord’s Day. 
That school is outgrown. It no longer dominates the high 
places of learning. I know that Hessey’s book on the Sab- 
bath is to be spoken of with respect ; but so far as he makes 
the proposition prominent that the Fourth Commandment is 
not to be quoted as one of the authorities for observance of 
the Lord’s Day, it has been over and over answered, and never 
more elaborately and overwhelmingly than by your own 
Bibliotheca Sacra here in New England. I refer all students 
of this theme to the remarkable series of articles by Dr. DeLoss 
Love, in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1880 and 1881. I ask youto 
read the whole of that course of articles which is undoubtedly 
the best our periodical literature has recently published on 
this topic. You take Professor Schaff’s book entitled ‘‘Christ 
and Christianity,’’ and read his elaborate essay prepared to be 
delivered, and actually read, at a great convention at Sara- 
toga, in support of Sunday observance, and you will find he 
sets aside Hessey and Alford and the whole school, which 
they represent, as now obsolescent even in Germany (p. 243.) 
He brings forward scores of German authorities who defend 
substantially his own view, which is the Anglo-American. 


The genuine Anglo-American theory, as we understand and defend it, 
says Professor Schaff, is evangelical as well as legal ; it combines what 
is true in the other theories, which are wrong, not in what they posi- 
tively affirm, but in what they deny and exclude. It embraces the 
whole truth of the Sabbath, in its physical, moral and religious aspects ; 
while the other theories represent merely a fragment of it, and insure 
only a small portion of the benefit which emanates from the institution 
in its integrity and completeness. The Anglo-American theory agrees 
with the evangelical theory in making the resurrection of the Lord the 
main—though not the only—basis of the Christian Sabbath or Lord's 
day; and it agrees with the ecclesiastical theory in honoring the uni- 
versal custom of the church of all ages—as an additional, though by no 
means the only or chief, support of its authority. But it differs from 
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both by going back to the primitive creation as the first natural basis of 
the Sabbath, and in holding to the perpetual obligation of the Fourth 
Commandment, as the legal basis of its authority. 

The apostles in retaining without dispute the divinely established 
weekly cycle, necessarily retained also the Sabbath, which constitutes 
and completes the week, and which ceased no more than the weeks to 
run their ceaseless round. The universal religious observance of Sun- 
day, which we find in the Christian church east and west immediately 
after the apostles, would be an inexplicable historical mystery without 
the preceding practice and sanction of the apostles. We conclude, 
therefore, that they regarded the Sabbath, as it was intended to be, as a 
perpetual sign between Jehovah and His people. 

The Fourth Commandment, however, by pointing back to the creation, 
gives the Sabbath at the same time a place in the order of nature. It is 
not so much a new commandment, as the solemn re-enactment of an 
institution as old as man himself. It ante-dates Judaism, and therefore 
survives it; it combines the three elements of a permanent Christian 
institution, being rooted in the order of nature, enacted by positive legis- 
lation, and confirmed by the gospel of Christ. 

The law itself does not expressly fix on the /ast day of the week; it 
only requires six days for labor, and every seventh day, not necessarily 
the seventh day (dies septenus, not dies sepfimus) for the rest of worship. 
It undoubtedly establishes the week of seven days as a divine order, and 
it would be altogether wrong to substitute a decade for it, as the French 
Revolution, during a short period of madness, tried to do but failed. 
(Christand Christianity, pp. 244, 249, 245.) 


It is objected, in the second place, that the Anglo-Ameri- 
can view of Sunday cannot be accepted because among the 
reformers were many who did not insist on the Fourth Com- 
mandment. Those reformers are also corrected by the prog- 
ress of discussion. We often hear the extreme statements of 
the reformers almost recklessly quoted as throwing the Fourth 
Commandment wholly out of the list of authorities for observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day. On the subject of the Lord’s Day, 
Germany, as represented by many of its most eminent 
instructors, is now more cautious than Luther, more cautious 
than Calvin. I admit that a few of the concessions of the 
reformers were dangerous, but a reaction occurred against 
them in the sixteenth century. Professor Schaff, the great- 
est of recent church historians, writes most judiciously of the 
errors of the Reformers concerning Sunday. 
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Luther, Zwingli, Calvin and Bucer at first favored the abolition of all 
holidays with the exception of the Lord’s day. But their general an- 
tagonism to the Judaizing legalism and ritualism of Rome, their zeal 
for evangelical freedom, and their imperfect understanding of the well- 
known words of Christand Paul against the negative sabbatharianism 
of the Pharisees, prevented the reformers from attaining to the proper 
view of the authority and perpetuity of the Fourth Commandment. This 
is especially true of Luther, who sometimes represents the whole law of 
Moses as abolished, and says of the Sabbath, ‘‘ Keep it holy for its use’s 
sake both to body and soul; but if anywhere the day is made holy for 
the mere day’s sake, if anywhere any one sets up its observance upon a 
Jewish foundation, then I order you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance 
on it, to feast on it, to do anything that shall reprove this encroachment 
on the Christian spirit and liberty.’? But Luther must never be judged 
from a single sentence, but be allowed to interpret himself. In other 
places he represents the observance of Sunday as “‘ good and necessary,”’ 
and in opposition to the antinomian views of Agricola, he defends the 
law of Moses as still binding upon Christians. ‘‘ He who pulls down 
the law,’’ he correctly remarks, ‘‘pulls down at the same time the 
whole framework of human polity and society. If the law be thrust 
out of the church, there will no longer be anything recognized as a sin 
in the world, since the gospel defines and punishes sin only by recurring 
to the law.’’ Had the reformers foreseen the base use which has been 
made of their free expressions on the subject, they would have been far 
more cautious and careful. 

There has been no radical reform of the Sabbath on the Continent of 
Europe since the Reformation, but rather a fearful progress of Sabbath- 
desecration in inseparable connection with a growing neglect of public 
worship. Zhis crying evil forms one of the greatest obstacles to the 
spread of vital religion among the people, and can never be successfully 
overcome except on the basis of a stricter theory on the Sabbath, than that 
which generally prevails in the greater part of the old world. (Christ 
and Christianity, p. 254.) 


Puritan thought founded America. The Puritans are to 
be commended for their political influence. They have intro- 
duced commonwealths of a new order into the world. But 
they are to be commended also for restoring the observance 
of the Sabbath, the Lord’s Day, the Sunday, to a biblical 
level. 

It was an item of much interest in my personal experi- 
ence, when the other day, in the Public Library of this city, 
I was permitted to look at the work of Nicholas Bownd, 
issued in its final edition in 1606, and advocating such views 
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as now underlie the Anglo-American Sunday. That book 
was attacked from all points of the compass. It presented 
biblical ideas concerning the Lord’s Day. It bore examina- 
tion. And although we do not now indorse everything that 
Nicholas Bownd taught, the book ought to be reprinted. I 
was riding not long since with a distinguished professor, 
between New York and Philadelphia. He said to me, ‘‘ Your 
city is very rich in having one copy of a book entitled, ‘ The 
True Doctrine of the Sabbath,’ by Nicholas Bownd. You 
will find that book nowhere in Boston probably except in the 
Prince Library, in the Public Library of your city.’’ And 
there the other day I found it, and there I advise you to seek 
it if you wish to consult it. A great reformation concerning 
the observance of Sunday did come in with the Puritans. 
But it is preposterous, it is ridiculous, it is comical, to assert 
that the Puritans invented Sunday, and that previous to the 
seventeenth century the ideas that now are invoked to close 
the World’s Fair were not known to the world. That is a 
perversion of history, a perversion of Scripture, a perversion 
of the known record of God’s people age after age. The 
Fourth Commandment never has been abolished, and the 
Decalogue has always been regarded by Christians in its 
entirety as occupying a place of authority. 

In proof that the Continental school of thought as to Sun- 
day is not dominating the churches, I ask you to notice two 
concessions. 

1. Take the famous Lambeth Conference, representing 
the English Church. In 1867 and in 1877, and once more 
in 1888, it issued this resolution three times over, and pub- 
lished it in Greek, and in Latin, as well as in English: 
‘‘“The principle of the religious observance of one day in 
seven embodied in the Fourth Commandment is of divine 
and perpetual obligation.”’ 

2. With deliberate purpose to use it courteously and fairly, 
I brought here this morning an essay by a professor of An- 
dover Theological Seminary, who defends Hessey’s view. 
He is the only man who contributes to the volume entitled 
‘*Sabbath Essays,’’ published in this city, who does defend 
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that position. This book was issued under the editorship of 
my dear friend, a distinguished writer on the Sabbath ques- 
tion, the Rev. Will C. Wood. We ought to be very grateful 
to him for inciting discussion on this topic and contributing 
to it. He is the man who took the prize essay in Edinburgh 
for a very brilliant discussion of this topic, and his essay is 
now a part of standard literature on this theme. But here is 
Professor Smyth’s essay; and although he defends more or 
less thoroughly Hessey’s view, he makes large concessions to 
the Anglo-American position. 

With this writer’s views as to probation after death, I 
most seriously disagree. I do not read this essay to commend 
its author indirectly, for I must say, in self-defense, that I 
regard the hypothesis of probation after death as divisive, 
perversive, and profoundly anti-Scriptural. But I commend 
this passage, and I beg you to notice how wide the sweep of 
it is and to remember that it is written by an advocate of the 
view that I have opposed : 


I do not conceive that the argument for the observance of the Lord’s 
Day should be wholly sundered from the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment respecting the Sabbath. The Apostles and early Christians found 
a religious cycle established for their use. The idea of the week as a 
season of alternate labor and rest and the adjustment of the due pro- 
portion of time to be allotted to each were conceptions and regulations 
too beneficent to be lost in the current of human history. * * * 
The Apostles, as did our Lord, gave to the Christian church the Old 
Testament as a Divine Revelation. In that Revelation is the Deca- 
logue—a disclosure of universal and permanent principles of religion 
and morality. * * * Though no longer literally binding, the Fourth 
Commandment is a revelation to us of a creative counsel and purpose of 
God in which we have a part as well as the chosen people. Though 
limited as a statute, it suggests universal maxims. Though no longer 
formally prescriptive, it is still directory. Though not for us an out- 
ward ordinance, it discloses permanent and authoritative principles, to 
be conscientiously applied, as principles, to the regulation of individual, 
social, ecclesiastical, national life. * * * As interpreted in the light 
of the Christian Dispensation, the Sabbath links the primal Creation 
with the new, redemption from the bondage of Egypt with redemption 
from sin, the rest of God with the peace of the believer in Christ. And 
so, by all that was promised in Eden, by all that was typified and sig- 
nalized in the divine resting on the Seventh day, by all that was com- 
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manded in the Decalogue, by all that was fulfilled in the Resurrection 
of our Lord from the dead on the first day of the week, and in the in- 
spiration of the Apostles and the Gift of the spirit, and by all that the 
Christian church has won of beneficent power through its commemo- 
ration of this day through the centuries, and by all that the Christian 
Sabbath now is to human welfare, the Lord’s Day is commended to the 
reason and the conscience and the love of mankind. (Prof. E. C. 
Smyth, Sabbath Essays, Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, 
1880, pp. 234-236.) 


No broader concession than this is needed to support the 
scholarly Anglo-American view of Sunday. Nothing less 
than this breadth of concession is required bv the advance of 
discussion of our high theme since the discovery of the book 
written in the second century and called ‘‘ 7he Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles.’’ If Luther and Calvin had possessed that 
book, they would have used more cautious expressions than 
they were sometimes careless enough to employ in discussing 
the Fourth Commandment. The present state of historical 
science effectually discredits at the bar of the highest scholar- 
ship the loose Continental theory and practice as to Sunday. 


V. 

In the famous words of the judicious Hooker, we now 
affirm, therefore, that ‘‘ we are to account the sanctification of 
one day in seven, a duty which God’s immutable law doth 
exact forever.’ The Decalogue Week is of divine, unchang- 
ing and universal obligation. We unhesitatingly support the 


standards permanently embodied in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith (Ch. 21, Sec. 7, 8): 


As it is the law of nature, that, in general, a due proportion of time 
be set apart for the worship of God; so in His word, by a positive, 
moral and perpetual commandment, binding all men in all ages, He hath 
particularly appointed one day in seven for a Sabbath, to be kept holy 
unto Him ; which, from the beginning of the world to the resurrection 
of Christ, was the last day of the week ; and from the resurrection of 
Christ, was changed into the first day of the week, which in scripture is 
called the Lord’s Day, and is to be continued to the end of the world as 
the Christian Sabbath. 

This Sabbath is then kept holy unto the Lord, when men after a 
due preparing of their hearts, and ordering of their common affairs 
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beforehand, do not only observe an holy rest all the day from their own 
works, words, and thoughts about their worldly employments and 
recreations ; but also are taken up the whole time in the public and 
private exercises of His worship, and in the duties of necessity and 
mercy. 


Let us, therefore, part by calling together here from the 
south, the north, the east, the west, all friends of the Lord’s 
Day ; and all who dread the progress of civilization under 
universal suffrage unless it can be Christianized through 
every fibre; and all schools of theological thought and all 
reformers and teachers and all workingmen and women and 
children, and asking them to unite with us in the sublime 
ritual of the Christian ages with voices of ten thousand times 
ten thousand and like the sound of many waters: 

‘*Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy. 

‘* Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work. 

‘* But the Seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord, thy God, 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, nor thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates. 

‘* For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea 
and all that in them is, and rested the Seventh day; where- 
fore the Lord blessed the Seventh day and hallowed it.’’ 

‘‘Lord, have mercy upon us and incline our hearts to keep 
this law.’’ (Applause. ) 
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MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER. By Edward L. Pierce. 
Vols. III and IV. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1893. 8vo. pp. 621 
and 658. 


These volumes complete a monumental work. Next to the life of 
Lincoln, Sumner’s stands central in the political conflict with slavery. 
Not even Seward’s life came as near being an axis of the times as 
Sumner’s. This biography is rich in hitherto unpublished correspond- 
ence between Sumner and all the foremost reformers of his period. 
It is an indispensable accompaniment of the fifteen volumes of 
Sumner’s works. Ten of these he edited himself. His correspondence 
was distinguished by both carefulness and candor, and has the same 
qualities of clearness, force, dignity, precision and grace which mark 
his speeches. Nevertheless the letters are familiar in tone and usually 
brief. His method was to preserve only the best of the letters he 
received and these were stored away in one hundred and eighty-two 
volumes, each containing about two hundred letters. This collec- 
tion forms the substantial basis of Mr. Pierce’s memoir. The volumes 
are opulent in communications from distinguished personages at home 
and abroad, such as John Bright, Cobden, the Duke and Duchess of 
Argyle, Longfellow, Emerson, Agassiz, Wendell Phillips, Whittier, 
Francis Lieber, Horace Greeley, Richard H. Dana, Everett, Motley, 
Palfrey, Samuel G. Howe, John Jay, Salmon P. Chase and President 
Lincoln. No American biography thus far published, not excepting 
Grant’s, Lincoln’s, Longfellow’s or Garrison’s, has as many points of 
cosmopolitan contact as this life of Sumner. 

Among the more brilliant chapters in these volumes must be men- 
tioned those on the compromises of 1850, Mr. Webster’s Seventh of 
March speech, the Outrages in Kansas, the Brooks’ Assault, Sum- 
ner’s speech on the Barbarism of Slavery, his qualities and habits as 
a senator, his last days in the Senate, his illness, death and funeral. 
Full justice is done to the legal learning of Sumner and especially to 
his leadership in the agitation which brought on the emancipation 
proclamation. Nevertheless, Mr. Pierce admits (vol. iv. page 345) that 
there were a few exaggerations in Sumuer’s interpretations of the con- 
stitution. 

‘‘Thoughtful students of the American system recognized, even at that 
period, when national power was being pressed to its utmost verge in 
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the interests of freedom, that Sumner’s conception was one-sided. He 
admitted, indeed, the place of States in our system as supplying oppor- 
tunities for education and meeting local wants, but he treated them as 
conveniences rather than essential organs of national life, and his con- 
ception reduced them almost to the level of counties and towns, as if 
States, with equal representation in the Senate, and with jurisdictions 
guarded by the Constitution against national interference, bore any real 
analogy to the municipal divisions of a State which are useful for local 
administration but absolutely subject, as to their sphere and even as to 
their existence, to legislative power. His colleague Wilson, as we were 
coming away from the hall in Boston after Sumner’s lecture on the 
question, ‘Are we a Nation?’ said in a tone of criticism, ‘The 
States are something still.’ ”’ 

It will appear from this and one or two similar slight criticisms, that 
the biographer, although treating Mr. Sumner’s authority as jurist and 
statesman with the greatest reverence, exercises an independent judg- 
ment. 

Now that the Thirteenth and Fourteenth amendments have been 
added to the Constitution, there can be no doubt that there is a national 
citizenship and that the Federal power in many respects applies directly 
to every individual in our population. It is true, as Mr. Pierce notices 
(vol. iv. p. 582,) that the interpretation given to these amendments by 
the Supreme Court does not cover all the civil rights which Mr. Sumner 
understood them to guarantee. Nevertheless, it is clearly shown by this 
biography that we owe to Mr. Sumner more than to any other states- 
man, not excepting Lincoln himself, impartial suffrage irrespective of 
color or race, as a fixed and universal principle in the American system. 
(vol. iv. p. 228.) 

One of the high literary merits of these volumes is the painstaking 
care with which authorities are cited for every vital statement of fact. 


The horrible episode of the Brooks assault is described with great 
particularity and vividness in Mr. Pierce’s biography. The account is 
based on documentary evidence of the most unimpeachable kind to 
which exact references are made in the foot-notes. Senator Toombs 
is pictured as standing within sight of Brooks when he made the 
assault and as approving the act. Brooks, it appears, was a man 
taller than Sumner himself and used his heavy gutta percha cane in a 
manner that might easily have ended in murder. Southern women are 
described as kissing Brooks when he left the House of Representatives 
after the vote of censure against him. There can be no doubt that 
the Brooks assault was a fit expression of plantation manners. It wasa 
vivid flash which revealed as almost no other incident in Congress had 
ever done, the barbarism of slavery. 


These volumes have not only national, but international interest. In 
connection with Summer’s works, they ought to be an important portion 
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of the reading of all who aspire to understand the movements of philan- 
thropy and statesmanship, both at home and abroad, during the period 
of the American Civil War. There is no elaborate analysis of Sumner’s 
character, but the record is so minute and full that the colossal figure 
grows before the reader of this life, and assumes adequate vividness 
without assistance from the eulogies or criticisms of the time or the 
settled verdicts of a new generation. Whittier’s estimate of Sumner 
will be justified by history. So will Emerson’s who called him ‘‘the 
whitest soul he ever knew.’’ Foreign ambassadors were accustomed to 
say of him: ‘‘ We know he is honest and this is more than we are accus- 
tomed to affirm of many a man among his contemporaries at Wash- 
ington.”’ 

Charles Sumner himself wrote to Mrs. Claflin on the 3d of January, 
1873: ‘‘There is one satisfaction which cannot be taken from me; I 
have tried to do my duty and to advance humanity, keeping Massachu- 
setts foremost in what is just and magnanimous. When I am dead, this 
will not be denied.’’ 


THE ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA AND REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF 
THE YEAR 1892, embracing Political, Military and Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, Public Documents, Biographies, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, 
Literature, Science, Agriculture and Mechanical Industry. New 
Series, Vol. XVII. Whole Series, Vol. XXXII. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1, 3 and 5 Bond Street. 1893. Royal Octavo, pp. 852. 


This is our most important American Annual. Its arrival in the 
library of the present writer makes a marked day, much like that which 
we are told, was produced in the life of boys in the Colonial period in 
rural districts by the arrival of the family almanac. It is a book to be 
kept at one’s elbow in company with the Tribune Almanac, the World 
Almanac, Whittaker’s Almanac, Hazard’s Annual and the Statesman’s 
Year Book. 

Beginning before the Civil War, Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, with 
its rich array of documents, statistics, biographies and portraits, is one 
of the best recent histories of the United States, and not without high 
value as an outline of the story of the rest of the world. The present 
volume abounds in passages concerning the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. This topic is treated in an article of liberal proportions, with 
half a dozen tinted illustrations, showing the more important buildings. 
A new colored map of the Hawaiian Islands is given and one of the 
Provinces of Quebec. Articles on Canadian subjects are written, as 
usual, by residents of Canada. Progress of the sciences is described 
down to date. There is a full review of the literature of the year, 
American, British and Continental. 

There is an article on each of the great religious denominations, 
The work of Congress is recorded in much detail, in an article conven- 
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iently sub-headed, so that all the information on any given subject may 
be found at once and read continuously without break or cross reference. 
There are special articles on Christopher Columbus, Cholera in 1892, 
Knights of Industry, Profit Sharing and American Cities. Among the 
eminent dead of the year, whose lives are sketched in this volume with 
portraits and other illustrations are Tennyson, Whittier, George William 
Curtis, Cyrus W. Field, Cardinal Manning and Spurgeon. An excellent 
Index closes the book. 


THE AFRO-AMERICAN PRESS AND ITS Eprrors. By I. Garland Penn, 
Principal in Lynchburg (Va.) Schools, aud ex-Editor Lynchburg (Va.) 
Laborer, with Contributions by Hon. Frederick Douglass, Prof. W. S. 
Scarborough, Rev. J. C. Price and others. Springfield, Mass.: Wiley 
& Co., Publishers. 1891. 8 vo. pp. 565. 

Among the many portraits in this volume are several really fine heads 
and faces. President Price, Miss Ida B. Wells, Bishop Garnett, J. 
Gordon Street, Thomas Fortune, Bishop Richard Allen, Dr. James 
McCune Smith, Henry Highland Garnett, Hon. J. M. Langston, Bishop 
Benjamin W. Arnett, Hon. Mifflin W. Gibbs, Bishop John M. Brown and 
Hon. Frederick Douglass have, each, a physiognomy and cranial contour 
of which their race need not be ashamed and which fit them for presen- 
tation in company with the portraits of the best specimens of the Greek, 
Latin, German or English types of men. This is saying much for the 
representatives of a population so recently introduced to the higher 
privileges of civilization, but the portraits in this volume are from 
photographs, and are evidently not idealized, and are set off by no 
adventitious aid derived from the higher styles of art in wood engraving. 
This is what strikes us first in the book that it contains much evidence 
of native capacity in the leaders of our Afro-American population. The 
volume has pathetic interest as the record of the dawn after a long night 
of oppression. Some of the editors whose careers are here described 
were born as slaves. Many of the younger ones are children of slaves. 
The book is full proof that the Afro-American press has become a power 
in the land. It is an exceedingly significant circumstance when a vol- 
ume of this kind, issued by colored people, adopts these proud mottoes : 

Souls dwell in printer’s type.—/oseph Ames. 

Ink is the blood of the printing press.—J/i//on. 

Hostile newspapers are fnore to be feared than bayonets.—Napoleon. 

I am myself a gentleman of the Press and need no other escutcheon. 
—Beaconsfield. 


THE JAPANESE BRIDE. By NaomiTamura. Harper’s Black and White 
Series. 1893. 
We have seen the Japanese woman apotheosized by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
He would not have her educated for fear that in this process she might 
lose some of the qualities so charming—to men! Alice Mabel Bacon 
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has given usa much truer picture of Japanese girls and women, having 
come into close personal relations with some of the best types of this 
race on their own soil and in this country. Butin this little book we 
have the Japanese woman as she appears in the eyes of one of her own 
countrymen who says in the prefatory note: “I have frankly painted 
our home life which foreigners never penetrate and which most Japa- 
nese hesitate to reveal, feeling it to be a shame to open the dark side of 
our home life in public, and especially before the gaze of foreigners. I 
have tried to write with sincerity, in the spirit of loving truth, without 
any fear.’?’ Rev. Naomi Tamura, of Tokyo, Japan, is a graduate of 
Auburn Theological Seminary and a post graduate of Princeton, His 
Church in Tokyo is one of the largest among the Presbyterian churches 
in Japan, numbering over four hundred members and is entirely self- 
supporting. 

Mr. Tamura said, on coming to America for the first time, that what 
impressed him most was not our great national institutions, extent of 
territory, or lofty scenery, but our Christian homes. So great was his 
conviction that the Japanese needed family life like ours that on his 
return after his four years of study in our land, he immediately sent 
the young woman whom he was to marry to the United States for 
a three years’ residence and instruction in the Christian home. On her 
return to Japan they were married and established their home on a 
Christian basis designed as an object-lesson to teach the Japanese the 
beauties of the Christian home life. 

Mr. Tamura says plainly that ‘‘there is no such thing in Japan as 
marriage for love. Our people do not understand the distinction 
between love and passion.’? When one considers that polygamy is 
not uncommon in Japan and has the sanction of the Imperial Court, it 
is easy to understand that it might be a dangerous thing to do too much 
for the elevation and education of the women. An educated woman 
may become sufficiently self-assertive to protest against such a wicked 
and unnatural state of things. Is this what the government of Japan 
fears in its present attitude towards the education of girls? 

We hear that the higher schools for girls are being closed all over 
Japan. What does it mean that such a progressive nation should take 
this course of retrogression ? Centuries of subjection have thoroughly 
taught the Japanese woman submission, even to permitting her own 
most sacred personality to be sold to pay-her father’s debts if he 
demands this supreme sacrifice—and there are fathers in Japan who do 
require this of their daughters. The greatest need of the Japanese is to 
be taught that they must give up their chief vices, licentiousness and 
lying, for this was Neesima’s verdict against them, if they are to take 
the place they covet among the enlightened and progressive Christian 
nations of the world. Mrs. JOSEPH COOK. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
THE POPE IN WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Satolli is more than a spiritual guide. He is the ‘‘A/fer 
£:-go of the Supreme Pontiff within the ecclesiastical territory 
of the United States.’’ He has many political duties to per- 
form ; whatever, in fact, may be necessary to ‘‘ procure more 
speedily and energetically the good, prosperity and happiness 
of the Catholic peoples.’’ In Mr. Satolli the Pope is here! 
What was impossible a few years ago in the United States is 
now a fact. Does the law announced by a Baltimore Bona- 
parte concerning the Pope apply also to his American A/ter 
Ego: ‘‘ Whether a captive or an exile the Pope can never be 


. asubject’’ ? 


Mr. Satolli represents all the distinctive dogmas and 
institutions of the Church Roman: Papal infallibility ; 
papal independence of and authority over all civil govern- 
ments; the subjection of the individual intellect and con- 
science to the Pope, his bishops and priests ; the intercessory 
offices and spiritual ministries of the Virgin Mary, ‘‘ Mother 
of God’’; the confessional; the law of enforced and un- 
natural celibacy, and all else in creed and ordinance which 
distinguishes the Roman Catholic Church. Mr. Satolli is not 
here to modify one feature of Rome. His presence accent- 
uates all that the Pope and the Church hold. 

Mr. Satolli comes to America to direct a new experiment, 
by temporary concessions to the rights of the individual, es- 
pecially in the matter of public education. He is the peace- 
maker between conflicting elements in the American-Roman 
Church—dut he represents a new and temporary policy and not 
anew principle. Both parties in the Church seek the same 
end: Roman Catholic domination in the American State, and 
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chiefly, as absolutely necessary to that end, the division of 
the public school fund and the support by the State of paro- 
chial schools with Roman teachers, the Roman Catechism, 
and Romanized historical text-books.*' The policy of refus- 
ing the sacraments to parents who persist in sending their 
children to the public school is modified, but the increase and 
improvement of the parochial schools are enjoined. It must 
be remembered that the Church is no more loyal to the public 
school under Mr. Satolli than before; and it fully expects, 
one of these days, by a sudden and masterly stroke, to secure 
the incorporation of the parochial schools into the government 
system of ‘‘free schools.’’ In many places in the United 
States to-day, to a larger extent than our citizens know, con- 
cessions have already been made by local authorities. Paro- 
chial school buildings have been rented by the public school 
boards, ‘‘sectarian’’ schools held in them, and sectarian 
teachers in gown and hood paid out of the public treasury. 
This is now being done in several States. The Faribault, 
Stillwater, and Poughkeepsie plans are substantially a sur- 


render of the Nation to the Church. The public school funds | 


are divided in Lima, N. Y., and, unless a change has recently 
been made in Lexington, Ky. All through the land this dis- 
loyal leaven is working, and the end is not yet. The new 
policy represented by Mr. Satolli will not reverse this Roman- 
izing tendency. Of course the Church is thoroughly ‘‘ hon- 
est and sincere’’ in its opposition to the public school. And 
the majority of the American people is just as honest and sin- 
cere and resolute in its devotion to this noble institution ! 
The Republic must maintain the American School. It must 
be kept out of the hands of plotting politicians in Church 
and State. Its teachers must be American whether born 
on this or on the other side of the Atlantic; and they should 
also be the products of the American public school. Parents 
who are too ‘‘proud’’ or too ‘‘churchly’’ to intrust their 





* The attention of cultivated and liberal Americans is called to a remarkable 
showing of the Roman treatment of American history in the parochial and other 
Roman Catholic schools, in ‘‘ The Roman Catholic Church and the School Question,” 
by Edwin D. Mead. Boston: George H. Ellis. Price 15 cents. 
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children to the nation’s school must not expect the nation to 
intrust the school to the care of these children when they 
aspire to be teachers. Nor must the Republic be disturbed by 
the cry of ‘‘injustice’’ in taxing Roman Catholics for the 
support of the public schools, which their Church does not 
permit its youth to patronize. Sectarian discrimination in 
taxation would work untold damage. The public school is 
the hope and stability of the nation. The more numerous 
and efficient the parochial schools which inculcate the doc- 
trine of Papal Supremacy over the individual and the State 
the greater will be the demand for the public school to save 
the State. And why should not Roman Catholics help to 
save the State? 


We rejoice to see the enthusiasm of the Church in reference 
to its educational exhibit at Chicago. Every Protestant 
should study it. It will show what Rome can do in a free 
country where she is compelled to do something. And it will 
be worth our while as Americans to ask, as we behold the 
display, why no such educational exhibit could be made in 
Spain, in Mexico, or in Brazil, where Rome has had the 
monopoly of opportunity for so many centuries. 


In this country we want no false peace. We want the 
independence of American citizenship and no foreign alle- 
giance. This spirit is compatible with purest love. In this 
spirit is the salvation of the Republic. We judge the indi- 
vidual leniently and generously ; we fight the system vigor- 
ously. We recognize the ‘‘ greatness’’ and the ‘‘ goodness ’’ 
of certain eminent leaders, but we remember that good men 
who represent the wrong cause are the only dangerous men. 
The good man who imagines the evil to be good is the man 
who works most evil to the good. Therefore as Americans 
we stand for the American Constitution and its fundamental 
principle of individual rights. We are ready to die for the 
maintenance of the right of every Roman Catholic to worship 
God as he pleases under the American flag. But when he 
insists on his right to embody in our political system doc- 
trines and policies absolutely and manifestly hostile to every 
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distinctively American principle, we are craven cowards if we 
do not protest and resist. 

Therefore let us know Rome; let us speak out boldly ; vote 
conscientiously ; circulate literature widely ; organize and 
sustain courses of lectures ; reason kindly with our many fair- 
minded and patriotic Roman Catholic fellow-citizens ; study 
Rome in Rome and Spain and Mexico, and let her understand 
that she cannot be the Rome of Rome, of Spain or of Mexico, 
in the United States.— Bishop J. H. Vincent, Forum, May. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION AN IMPOSSIBLE REMEDY. 


The era of great strikes and lockouts, notwithstanding 
some of the severest conflicts which have occurred have 
taken place recently, is really passing away, and I believe 
that the rule of reason is asserting itself. When this rule 
shall hold sway more completely, capital and labor will learn 
that their interests are not identical and are not antagonistic, 
but that they are reciprocal. When this is learned it will be 
more fully understood that voluntary arbitration in industrial 
matters is one of the highest and broadest features of co-oper- 
ation, and at the same time one of the simplest methods for 
restoring harmony where conflict is threatened, or even where 
it already exists. 

Legislation has not yet forced parties to resort to arbitra- 
tion to settle existing disputes, nor has it invested the results 
of such arbitration with the sanctity of decisions of a court. 
It is undoubtedly true that legislation can do both these 
things, yet it is a serious question in many minds whether it 
is wise, or even just, for legislation so to provide. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that if the decision of a board of arbi- 
tration is by law to partake of the character of an award, and 
so become a judgment of a court of record, to be enforced 
by execution, there being no legislative power to compel 
parties to resort to such boards for the settlement of disputes, 
such law would embarrass rather than facilitate all voluntary 
attempts to secure arbitration. So, too, if parties in contro- 
versy can be compelled to submit to arbitration, the court not 
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having power to enforce its judgment, then the result would 
become ridiculous. 

Compulsory arbitration must provide for compulsion at 
each stage of the controversy, the beginning and the end. 
There must be a summons, with all the penalties for non- 
appearance, and there must be an enforcement of the judg- 
ment of the court by execution ; and this idea underlies the 
reasoning and the plans of the advocates of compulsory arbi- 
tration as a remedy for labor disputes between employers and 
their employés. 

Those who advocate the compulsory method of arbitrating 
labor difficulties do not hesitate to advocate frankly that the 
state shall intervene and try the questions raised and compel 
both parties to accept whatever result shall be reached ; they 
do not hesitate to admit that compulsory arbitration is a law- 
suit; they declare that what our courts are to individuals a 
board of arbitration would be to corporations, and, further- 
more, they contend that all supposed difficulties would vanish 
if a court of arbitration were established and its duties 
defined. 

Coming to specific regulations which must exist in some 
form under any system of compulsory arbitration, the diffi- 
culties begin to appear and the obstacles grow apparently 
insurmountable. In the first place, the court must either be 
one consisting of judges authorized to hear the facts, deter- 
mine the law, enter the judgment, and enforce it; or one 
having the right to summon a jury to determine the facts, the 
court having the power to pass the judgment and enforce its 
decision. It does not matter which form might be adopted ; 
the court would have to be one of the rank of the county 
courts of the country, from which appeals can be made to the 
highest court of a state, and in interstate difficulties from 
the lower federal courts to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

In the initiative, let it be supposed that A represents the 
employer. He issues an order to his employés that wages 
will be reduced Io percent on a certain day. For the sake 
of easy calculation, let it be supposed that the wages are $2 
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per day, on the average, in A’s works. His proposed reduc- 
tion then, if carried out, would leave wages at $1.80 per day. 
The workmen resist this proposition, and insist that they 
will work no longer for him unless the $2 per day can be 
retained. But A issues his order, and the workmen strike. 
A then appeals to the court of arbitration for his locality, and 
a summons is issued, under the seal of the court, citing the 
workmen to appear and answer as to why the demands of the 
order of A should not be obeyed. If they appear and make 
answer, all well and good. If they do not, then they will be 
subject to judgment by default ; or, in some cases, the proper 
officers of the court may bring them bodily into court to 
answer the allegations of A. But they are brought into 
court. A presents his case, the employés present theirs, the 
court makes a decision and upholds A, deciding that he is 
justified in cutting down the wages of his workmen 1o per 
cent, reducing them from $2 per day to $1.80. 

Now two results may follow this action. The men, under 
the decision of the court, acquiesce and return to work at 
$1.80 per day, or they refuse to return to work at that price. 
Then comes the execution of the judgment of the court if the 
workmen will not obey that judgment. It is levied on them 
personally or on their property by proper process and by the 
proper officers of the court. They may be arrested and 
brought into the factory. If the sheriff or the single officer 
authorized to serve the execution cannot do it alone he can 
summon the fosse comitatus. If the posse be insufficient he 
can appeal to the governor. The order of the court must be 
enforced, as Dr. Abbott and Rabbi Schindler assert, and all 
the power of the government brought to enforce it. This 
means compulsion, and at the point of the bayonet. The 
men must accede to the decision of the court of arbitration 
and work for $1.80 per day, whether they will or not. 

Let us instance the reverse. The court decides against A, 
and the judgment is that he shall pay $2 per day. He 
declines to do so, or he does not obey the judgment of the 
court. Execution then follows, and is served by the proper 
officer. If he cannot serve it alone he summons the Josse 
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comitatus. If the posse be insufficient the officer appeals to 
the governor of the state, and A must continue his works and 
with wages at $2 per day under the persuading influence of 
loaded rifles, or the execution may be levied on his property. 
He must obey, under the rule of compulsory arbitration, the 
order of the court. In other words, he must pay $2 per day 
when, it may be, the market cannot be supplied with goods 
on any such basis. He cannot close his works without dis- 
obeying the order of the court ; he cannot pay the $2 per day 
without loss of his property. Compulsory arbitration then 
works confiscation. In either of these instances law has 
stepped in to fix arbitrarily, and to enforce its fixing by all 
the civil and military power of the state, either the price at 
which a man shall sell his labor, under penalties, or the price 
at which the producer shall sell his goods, under penalties. 
But the plan does not provide that the consumer shall pur- 
chase goods at the fixed price, under penalties, which should 
be done if there is any logic in compulsory arbitration. 

What further may occur: The employer submits, it may 
be, to the judgment of the court, continues the operation of 
his works, and pays the $2 per day, as ordered by law,- 
although he knows perfectly well that he cannot sell his 
goods if he disobeys the law. He, therefore, has two things to 
which he can resort: First, adulterate his goods to such an 
extent that he recoups a loss of ro per cent in wages ; second, 
make a ‘‘combine’’ with all other manufacturers of like 
goods to control prices, in order that whenever a court of 
arbitration decides that certain wages shall be paid there will 
be no competition, the trust or ‘‘combine’’ regulating the 
price in accordance with the decrees of the court, and, there- 
fore, caring nothing what the decrees may be, because the 
consumer must bear the expense of the decree. This means 
the highest, even prohibitive, rates of duty. Or another 
economic condition may be the result of the decree of the 
court. A submits to the decision and continues to pay $2 per 
day, and tries to sell his goods in the old way. This allows 
his neighbor to enter into dangerous competition with him 
until such time as he is summoned into court and is com 
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pelled to abide by the same rules, it thus taking but little 
time to force the whole industry involved into the trust 
organization. If the illustration be reversed in all cases to 
apply to men who strike for higher pay, thus becoming the 
plaintiff in the action and summoning the manufacturer, the 
manufacturer must appear or lose the case by default, or, if he 
does appear, be subject to the decision of the court. It may 
be a rise of wages would follow, when all the results just indi- 
cated would be met. 

It does not require much stretch of the imagination to see 
that as each industry becomes involved in the economic results 
of compulsory arbitration, combination grows more and more 
severe in all its terms. Every great industry would be forced 
into the trust through the action of the sheriff, or the fosse 
comitatus under him, or the military force of the state enforc- 
ing the decision of its courts, which it is bound to do. The 
trust represents consolidation, and, in the minds of leading 
socialists, is but the stepping-stone to state socialism. If the 
trust be honestly and faithfully administered in the interests 
of the public—and this must be the result or the trust must 
go under —the state socialist asks, Why not create a greater 
trust and have the government itself the trustee? This is not 
the place to argue such a question, but the question may be 
asked here, Whether the advocates of compulsory arbitration 
are ready to accept the full and logical conclusion of their 
system by forcing, at the point of the bayonet, all industries 
under state control, and thereby establish, by military force, 
the rule of state socialism ? 

Suppose the strike, instead of relating to wages, either 
against a reduction or for an increase, is against the employ- 
ment of non-union men, and that the court decrees that the 
plaintiff's demands are just and enters judgment that non- 
union men shall not be employed in the works involved ; how 
long will the liberty-loving citizens of this country stand by 
and see the boycott against non-union labor enforced by all 
the powers of the state? Again, suppose the decree of the 
court is the reverse, the judgment being that non-union men 
shall be employed ; this decree must be enforced. Shall the 
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State then, with all its civil and military powers, enlist in car- 
rying out the judgment of the court, the result being simply 
the breaking up of labor unions? 

The leading causes of strikes, the number of establishments 
involved, and their percentage, for the United States, for the 
years 1881 to 1886, inclusive, are given in the following table, 
taken from the Third Annual Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor : 


LEADING CAUSES OF STRIKES— NUMBER AND PER CENT FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. 





Establish- 











Cause or object. ments. Percent. 
I I i oe ad na A wa tg awe. oars, Wiser a 9,439 42.32 
Wor semctlee or MORES. kc eee Suen 4,344 | 19.48 
Against reduction of wages... ... 2. - 2s ese seers 1,734 | 7.77 
For increase of wages and reduction of hours. . 1,692 7.59 
For reduction of hours and against being compelled to board ¥ 
Pe ee err Se ene ea eee Soo 3.59 
For change of hour of beginning work. ............ 360 1.61 
For increase of wages and against the contract system... 238 1.07 
For increase of wages and against employment of non-union 
Wee ei ee inlin ke Wee iy hcg Se alae ete hw « 215 96 
In sympathy with strike elsewhere. ............ 173 77 
For 9 hours’ work with 10 hours’ pay... . . ses cess. 172 | 77 
Against employment of non-union men, foremen, @tC.. 2 2 2 162 | 73 
For increase of wages and recognition of union. ....... 145 65 
For adoption of union, etc., scale of prices. .......... 142 64 
BAN THETEOSE OF TOUTS 6. css ss ae ogee + Os eee ss 138 62 
For increase of wages and enforcement of union indenture 
nes Saray tt as ee en eae ae eae eee ae 132 | 59 
For reduction of hours aud wages... . . 6. wc ees 126 .50 
For reinstatement of discharged employees, foremen, etc. 125 | 56 
20,136 | 28 
PEPE era Ce Rem Se eet, ated fe hae ya ze 128 | “o = 
Total for the United States... . 6.62 sees 2,304 | 100.00 


Personally, I am too warm a friend of organized labor to 
join any such cause. The whole public would say, No, and 
say it with emphasis, in both the instances cited. 

How much simpler it would be to enact a law, with proper 
penalties, establishing the prices of goods and the wages of 
all labor. Then when any one, a manufacturer, or a seller, or 
a laborer, violated the law he could be prosecuted in a crim- 
inal court and the proper penalty applied. This would do 
away with all the cumbersome machinery of the court of 
compulsory arbitration and accomplish precisely the same 
result —the death of industry. 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES CONCERNING THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Two recent discoveries have shown beyond question that 
the fourth gospel was in existence in the second century, and 
was then as now, received as of full canonical authority and 
the genuine work of the Apostle John. The first of these is 
Tatian’s ‘‘ Diatessaron,’’ a book of which every New Testa- 
ment scholar has heard the subject of innumerable learned 
disquisitions and ingenious theories. This long-lost work 
has lately been recovered and it shows that Tatian used the 
fourth gospel precisely as Gresswell, Robinson, Gardiner and 
other modern harmonists use it, an authority equal in weight 
and credibility to either of the synoptists. As the ‘‘ Diates- 
saron’’ was written between 150 and 170 A. D., this is testi- 
mony ofthe highest importance. It shows that the generation 
immediately following John — for Tatian’s birth and the apos- 
tle’s death must have been nearly coincident — received the 
fourth gospel as unquestionably authentic and authorita- 
tive. 

This testimony is crowned by the still later discovery of the 
uncanonical gospel of St. Peter, possibly an earlier composi- 
tion than Tatian’s, evidently spurious in its claim to be the 
work of Peter, but quoting freely from John’s gospel, as all 
competent critics acknowledge. Here is proof not to be gain- 
said that within an average lifetime after the date that tradi- 
tion assigns for the composition of John’s gospel, that book 
was received as canonical among Christians generally. The 
attack of the critics on the fourth gospel is repulsed at all 
points, and the destructive ‘‘ higher criticism ’’ has one more 
blunder charged to its account. We have the warrant of so 
high an authority as Professor Thayer, of Harvard, for saying 
that this last discovery ‘‘ affords conjectural criticism some 
edifying lessons.’’ The same authority adds that such a dis- 
covery ‘‘consigns such speculations about the Gospels as make 
up the staple of books like ‘Supernatural Religion’ to the 
museum of bibical antiquities.”’—NMew York Examiner ( Bap- 
tist). 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
REPLY BY T. H. TIBBLES, OF BANCROFT, NEBRASKA. 


135. Js the Dawes’ law for Indian reservations sufficient to meet the 
needs of isolated tribes? 

Seven or eight years ago it was my fortune to assure many people in 
Boston that the effect of the Dawes Severalty Bill, if not supplemented 
by an act establishing courts on the reservations, would be the destruc- 
tion and disinheritance of the Indians. The Senator replied that the 
evils of which I complained were a ‘‘vanishing state of things,’’ and 
that in the end all would be well. His optimistic opinion became the 
insurmountable obstacle to the enactment of any law looking to the 
establishment of courts, in which it would be possible to protect the lives 
and property of Indians, to maintain order and enforce law on the reser- 
vations. The Omaha Indians have been under the principles of the 
Dawes régime for about eight years, two or three years longer than any 
other tribe, and the result is to be plainly seen. The present agent, a 
very honest man, who has known them intimately for nearly thirty 
years, says that they are more degraded, more miserable, and in a worse 
state altogether than they were thirty years ago; and what he says every 
one here knows to be true. This is the result of the Dawes plan, and of 
nothing else. If they had never been made citizens, if they had still 
retained their land in common, if their own form of government had 
not been destroyed, and the missionary and educational work had been 
continued, no one who knows these Indians doubts that they would have 
‘been much better off than they now are. 

Nevertheless, I believe in lands in severalty, and in full citizenship, 
provided that civilized government is established among Indians, and 
the laws that govern civilized communities are executed on the reser- 
vations. 

In reply to this, it is said that the Indian, when he is made a citizen, 
becomes subject to the laws the same as a white man. But it is one 
thing to have the laws of the States and Territories extended over the 
reservations, and another and quite a different thing, to execute the said 
laws on a reservation. 

There have been in the last few weeks scores of drunken Indians, 
howling, fighting, and assaulting women, and beating children near my 
home. All these things are crimes under the laws of this State, and the 
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United States, and yet not an Indian is punished. The nearest United 
States court is seventy-five miles away. The expenses of a trip to 
Omaha and the filing of an information are not less than ten dollars, 
which must be paid out of the informant’s own pocket. If the case 
comes to trial, it necessitates another trip and several days of time for 
which he will get ordinary witness fees. 

If one desires to file an information in the State Courts, the first 
thing the justice does is to demand that you put up money enough to 
secure the payment of costs. Who is able to spend his time and furnish 
money, under these circumstances, to institute prosecutions? No one. 
The result is, petty crime, drunkenness, social vice, all sorts of immor- 
ality will soon exterminate the Omaha Indians. Senator Dawes’ ‘‘ van- 
ishing state of things”’ will have come and passed, and the ‘‘ vanished 
things’? will be the American Indians. 

One of our most respected citizens, a leading member in the Baptist 
church, said to me the other day, ‘‘ Father Hamilton and his co-work- 
ers labored for thirty years among the Omahas; the Presbyterian 
church spent over one hundred thousand dollars, and they built up the 
character of the Indians to such a degree as to make a substantial 
foundation for good citizenship ; but, as far as I can see, the effect of all 
that labor and all that money has been destroyed in the last five years 
by the lack of the enforcement of the laws.”’ 


REPLIES BY JOSEPH COOK, IN THE PHILLIPS ANDOVER MIRROR. 


136. What part ought religion to play in a school-boy’s life ? 


The part of the sun in a thrifty and jubilant vernal season. Religion 
in youth is more beautiful than the dawn upon the hills. It is the rising 
of the orb of day upon meadows yet drenched with dew. It is the gor- 
geous East which wakens the birds and sends forth the sower to new 
furrows, and quickens the scattered germs of future harvests. 

Let no school-boy be absent from the religious gatherings of his asso- 
ciates in study. He will find his best friends among those to whom 
religion is not a creed only, buta life. Religion means glad self-sur- 
render to God as both Saviour and Lord. Every true prayer has in it 
an act of such self-surrender. Whoever offers prayer and does not 
include in it the petition, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done in 
me, this instant as in heaven” has not offered prayer, but what the Scrip- 
tures call ‘‘ vain repetition.’’ In prayer-meetings rightly conducted the 
young student may renew his strength like the eagle’s. Luther said, 
“* Bene orasse est bene studuisse.”’ Balance of soul and the openness of 
the whole soul to God give wisdom, and this wisdom is attainable only 
by self-surrender to God in prayer. 

In many renowned schools a certain period is set apart each day to 
give the pupils opportunity for secret meditation and devotion. This is 
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the case at Mt. Holyoke, at Wellesley, and at Vassar. Patrick Henry 
was accustomed in his maturest period to be an hour wholly alone each 
day for religious study and prayer. It was the habit of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, of Prescott, of Channing, of Robert Hall, of Baxter, Doddridge, 
Bunyan, and of scores of other religious leaders who might be named, 
to set apart adequate time each day for secret prayer. It is recorded of 
Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of Hannibal and the grandfather of the 
Gracchi, that he never began any important public enterprise without 
first going to the Capitol, where he sat some time alone, receiving, as he 
thought, communications from the gods. 

Looking back after more than thirty years upon the great preachers 
whom the young men of Phillips Academy were accustomed to hear, I 
can say that nothing in a long course of education has been more inspir- 
ing, redemptive, and organizing in my own life than the religious truths 
taught by those masters of assemblies. I have listened to many cele- 
brated preachers on both sides of the sea, but have never been so much 
moved and edified by any of them as by the majestic discourses I used 
to hear in 1856-57 from Prof. Phelps, Prof. Shedd, and, most especially, 
from Prof. Park. Lyman Beecher, after he was eighty years old, some- 
times addressed the prayer-meetings of Phillips Academy with wonder- 
ful insight and fire. It was an inspiration to us students to see Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and her father at church. 


137. What is the right use of athletics in our great schools ? 


Let athletics be a pastime and a means of physical self-discipline, 
not an absorbing vocation, nor even an avocation. Let play be by-play. 
Students usually take too little physical exercise. There is no cure for 
a fagged brain as effective as muscular exertion in the open ozone of the 
fields. If betting and gambling go with athletic contests, the self- 
respecting student should refuse to be one of the participants in such 
games. 


138. What is the value to a school-boy of literary work in societies 
and periodicals ? 


It may be great if high standards of excellence are aimed at ; but if 
criticism of such work is not severe, it may end in merely fluent medi- 
ocrity. ‘‘Extemporaneous speech,”’ Quintillian said, ‘‘is the top and 
radiance of all eloquence ; but we never more need to discipline our- 
selves by writing much than when we speak extemporaneously the 
most.”? Writing everything makes a man what Carlyle calls a Dr. 
Dryasdust ; writing nothing, but speaking always extemporaneously, 
may make a man a Sir Forcible Feeble. 

Literary societies spur young debaters to profitable reading, give self- 
possession and force in argumentative speech, and ought to impart a 
sound knowledge of the outlines of parliamentary law. 
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The Philomathean Society of Phillips Academy about 1854 to 1860 was 
a wonderfully well organized debating club. It took up many of the 
great political issues which led to the civil war. We young men held 
an indignation meeting when Charles Sumner was stricken down in 
the senate, and our resolutions were published in the local journals. As 
one straw, although a small one, they indicated which way the great 
tide of Northern sentiment was flowing. I remember that, as President 
of the Philomathean Society it was my fortune to purchase a large law 
book of six hundred pages or more, containing Cushing’s full account of 
Parliamentary practice. ‘This volume was adopted as our final author- 
ity on that subject. I had the pleasure and profit of preparing a com- 
pendium of its wisdom that was published, with copious references, in a 
pamphlet called 7he Philo Guide. It was easy to become too much in- 
terested in literary societies and periodicals. I should say that whenever 
such interest injures the regular class-room work, the former is excessive. 


139. Are classics out of date nowadays ? 


A thousand times, no! Classics, however, are to be found in modern 
as well as ancient literatures. Any book that is worthy to be called a 
classic is to be reverenced as what Milton calls the life-blood of a great 
spirit. The most profitable acquaintances a young man can make in 
the fields of eloquence and authorship are the souls of the really classic 
authors and their masterpieces, ancient and modern. 


140. Should a boy in school trouble himself much concerning his 
Suture vocation ? 


He should not neglect asking himself most seriously what he means 
to do, but he should not be too anxious to reach a final decision. In the 
last year of a college course a student ought to know what profession he 
will choose ; and it is profitable to him if he feels fairly sure much 
earlier. A broad and long outlook ahead may give dignity even to the 
day of small beginnings. But a young man’s tastes change as he 
grows. Not until he is of age, and often not until long after, does a 
man know what he is best fitted to do and what will suit him best. 
‘‘ What shall I choose for a profession? ’’ asked a young man of Thomas 
Carlyle. ‘‘ That,’’ was the answer, ‘‘is a question you must answer for 
yourself with your own heart’s blood.”’ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEw YorK harbor witnessed on April 26 and 27-a majestic 
naval exhibition which was a fitting prelude to the formal open- 
ing of the World’s Fair at Chicago, May 1. Thirty-five of the 
largest war ships of the world were brought into line in front 
of the city and the Palisades. Thursday afternoon Presi- 
dent Cleveland, boarding the Dolphin, passed up between 
the parallel columns and was followed in the ship Migas 
by the Duke of Veragua, a lineal descendant of Columbus, 
and by members of the Diplomatic Corps and the Supreme 
Court. Every ship as the President passed it saluted him 
with the national air and the booming of twenty-one guns. 
Besides innumerable water craft outside the lines, the shores 
were filled with uncounted multitudes, themselves a more 
significant spectacle than the naval display. It is estimated 
that the earnings of the people of the United States are now 
every year one-third of the earnings of the whole population 
of the world. Such a people can afford, now and then, to 
take a holiday. Coming to anchor at the head of the lines 
of war ships, the Dolphin opened its decks and cabins to a 
reception given by the President to various officers and repre- 
sentatives of the different nations that took part in the dis- 
play. Three little ships, fac stmz/es of the Spanish caravels, 
the Nina, the Pinta and the Santa Maria, with which Colum- 
bus made his voyage of discovery, formed a significant part 
of the international demonstration. An occasion of this kind 
is an omen of cosmopolitan peace. English journals express 
surprise at the size and number of American war ships. 


May rst the Columbian World’s Fair was opened at Chi- 
cago in presence of a quarter of a million of people. Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s speech, republished elsewhere in this 
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number, had many merits but has been criticised as falling 
somewhat below the expectations natural to the occasion. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. W. H. Milburn, the blind 
chaplain of the United States Senate. A poem written by 
Mr. W. D. Croffut, was read, and Prof. John K. Paine’s Co- 
lumbian March was rendered by an orchestra of six hundred 
musicians under Theodore Thomas. As President Cleveland 
uttered a final sentence of invocation to future achievement 
and universal brotherhood, he touched a golden electric key 
and instantly the great Allis engine began to move, electric 
fountains threw up their lofty streams, banners of the nations 
of the world were unfurled, the folds fell from the majestic 
statue of the Goddess of Liberty and the war vessels on 
Lake Michigan shook the city with thunderous broadsides. 
Although the exhibitions and some of the buildings and parts 
of the grounds are yet in a state of unreadiness and the 
weather has been unfavorable, the attendance during the 
first weeks has averaged well so that the six months of life of 
the Fair have been successfully opened. It is generally con- 
ceded that the buildings are much the finest ever erected for 
the purposes of a World’s Fair. 


SunpaAy closing of the Columbian Exposition, in spite of 
innumerable predictions to the contrary, actually took place 
May 7, 14 and 21 by order of both the Commissioners and 
the Directors. The latter Board have made so many efforts to 
annul the laws for Sunday closing passed in Congress by great 
majorities that much public anxiety existed as to the result. 
The Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor, espe- 
cially in Ohio, and a great number of conferences of the 
Methodist church, deliberately threatened to abandon the Fair 
in case the gates should be opened on Sundays. This exam- 
ple would have been followed by multitudes of the best peo- 
ple of the land. Sunday opening would have made it impos- 
sible for the religious press of the country to have given the 
Fair hearty support. Telegrams were poured in upon Attor- 
ney General Olney, asking him to exercise adequate precau- 
tion against any trickery or legal evasion practiced to secure 
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the violation of the law for Sunday closing. One of these 
dispatches, for example, was prepared in Boston, May 6, and 
signed by Joseph Cook, Rev. A. C. Thompson, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the Prudential Committee of the American Board ; 
Rev. E. K. Alden, D. D., Home Secretary of the Board ; Rev. 
N. G. Clark, D. D., Foreign Secretary ; Rev. D. W. Waldron, 
Boston City Missionary ; Rev. A. P. Foster, D. D., Secretary 
of the American Sunday-school Union, and Professor E. A. 
Park, D. D., of Andover. 

The Woman’s Board of Missions, representing a constit- 
uency of forty thousand, sent a similar dispatch to the Attor- 
ney General, May 5. The Massachusetts Sunday Protective 
League and the American Sunday Union, of which Elliott F. 
Shepard was the late president, sent protests of the same kind. 

The statement in the Chicago journals is that perhaps one 
hundred thousand people were turned away from the gates of 
the Fair on each Sunday. The closing undoubtedly repre- 
sents the will of the nation, and accords with the best national 
precedent, the general customs of the English-speaking world, 
and especially with the convictions of responsible and scholarly 
Christendom. It was an object lesson of inestimable value 
both at home and abroad. Chicago journals are many of them 
raising an outcry against the execution of the law as minister- 
ing to the interests of the liquor sellers, gamblers and places 
of unreportable infamy in the city. Colonel Cody’s Wild West 
Show is said to have had on the first Sunday an audience of 
twenty thousand people, made up largely of those turned away 
from the gates of the Fair, and including the Duke of Veragua 
himself. He is probably accustomed to attend bull-fights 
on Sundays when at home in Spain. 

It is refreshing to the average American citizen to know 
that the National Government is not responsible for the local 
lawlessness of Chicago. It is futile for her journals to ask 
that the gates of the Fair be opened on Sunday, contrary to 
the will of the nation, in order to please a ‘merely local senti- 
ment in acorrupt municipality. The Chicago clamor against 
the Sunday closing law has in it the spirit of nullification, 
secession and treason. Some of the journals publish out- 
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spoken incitations to mob violence in breaking down the 
gates. If put into action, the advice of several disreputable 
newspapers of Chicago would end in anarchy. If the saloons 
of Chicago are dangerous to the crowds on her streets, the 
city has power to close them. Sunday liquor selling is ille- 
gal by Illinois law. Intelligent working men understand 
very well that the example of Sunday closing of the Fair is 
of inestimable worth to them in advancing respect for their 
only periodic day of rest. 

As in England, so in Chicago, half-holidays and whole days 
of absence will be generously granted to workingmen who are 
paid by the week, month, or year, and those who are paid by 
the day will generally be able to manage, satisfactorily to 
themselves, their visits to the Fair. 

A recent vote of the Directors is to open the grounds of 
Jackson Park on Sundays, but not the Exhibition buildings. 
Their very latest vote is to open the whole Exhibition on Sun- 
days and to return the $2,500,000 accepted from Congress, 
provided that there is money enough left at the close of the 
Exhibition to enable the Directors to do so after paying all 
their just debts and expenses. This transparent subterfuge 
and audacious attempt to swindle the national government 
will be defeated, it is hoped, by the Commissioners and by the 
vigilance of Attorney General Olney and President Cleveland. 


PROFESSOR FISHER’S labored attack upon the American 
Board in the Congregationalist of March 23d is remarkable as 
coming from so distinguished a scholar whose writings have 
given him eminence in the Christian church. But otherwise 
it is merely a renewed statement of criticisms that have been 
incessantly pouring forth from the so-called New Departure 
for the past five or six years, and have been often answered 
in discussion and by great and memorable majorities at six 
successive annual meetings of the American Board. The 
article is noteworthy for the hostile spirit which animates it, 
and which carries the distinguished writer to the very bounds 
of courteous Christian discussion. 

The Prudential Committee is spoken of bitterly: ‘‘The 
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nature of a tyranny,’’ ‘‘a hateful and intolerable despotism,’’ 
‘‘ why not borrow for it a name from the French Revolution 
and call it ‘The Committee of Public Safety’ ?’’ Innuendoes 
of this tone and spirit are sprinkled through the communi- 
cation. 

There is one general remark to be made concerning this 
article which will apply also to all the attacks on the Board 
from the New Departure. It neglects absolutely the real work 
of the Board in heathen lands by which it should be judged. 
If agents do their work faithfully and well those who employ 
them ought to be satisfied. 

Professor Fisher makes no charge of dishonesty nor even of 


carelessness in the use of funds, and no unfriendly criticisms 


upon the missions abroad, nor upon the missionaries, as either 
incompetent or unfaithful or badly located. There is no pro- 
posal to give up some of the missions as foolish experiments. 
In a word, the whole field and work of the Board go free. Is it 
not marvelous that a hateful and intolerable despotism, a tyr- 
anny, a collection of theological experts, an excrescence from 
the French Revolution, has steadily pursued a complicated and 
perplexing work in foreign lands, has distributed to this work 
more than twenty-four millions of dollars, and has uniformly 
maintained an honorable character among all other missionary 
societies in this century? Is it not marvelous that this acute 
assailant has found no hopeful point of attack in all the field 
and years of its long and trying labors? It is certainly not 
for want of courage, or skill, or readiness to level his lance 
against any vulnerable point. This is a negative approval of 
the highest value. For more than eighty years the Board 
has disbursed the voluntary offerings of devoted men and 
women in such a manner that one who does not hesitate to 
compare the Prudential Committee as to its system to the 
sanguinary and elect cut-throats of the French Revolution can 
find no scandal to gratify the virulence of his pen ! 

During these eighty years, the friends and supporters of the 
Board who have followed it with their benefactions and their 
daily and earnest prayers, and who have delighted to come up 
to its holy feasts, have believed in a divine oversight of the 
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work, whose agents are now held up to public execration. 
They have believed in the conversion of tens of thousands of 
men and women, and of children even, who have been brought 
out of darkness into the light of Christian faith and hope and 
joy. 

Now if Professor Fisher wishes to enter upon a crusade 
against the work of the Board, barring the ordinary imper- 
fections of all human efforts, there are glorious facts in abun- 
dance to show that the Lord, himself, has been a co-worker 
with His servants, although chosen and sent out by this 
‘* hateful and intolerable despotism,’’ or ‘‘ why not borrow for 
it a name from the French Revolution, and call it ‘The Com- 
mittee of Public Safety ’?’’ (Danton & Co.) The number is 
nearly the same. The French committee was nine. The Pru- 
dential Committee of the Board are Rev. A. C. Thompson, 
D. D., an octogenarian ; Hon. Joseph L. Ropes, Edwin B. 
Webb, D. D.; Charles C. Burr, Esq.; Albert H. Plumb, D. D.; 
Elbridge Torrey, Esq.; Hon. William P. Ellison; G. Henry 
Whitcomb, Esq. Besides these there are the well-known sec- 
retaries who have part in discussion but do not vote: Rev. N. 
G. Clark, D. D.; Edmund K. Alden, D. D.; Judson Smith, 
D. D.; Rev. Dr. Creegan, field secretary, and Langdon S. 
Ward, Esq., Treasurer. In the same building are the offi- 
cers of the Woman’s Board, who exert a large and welcome 
influence upon all important questions. 

Now, we submit, to liken the above by the remotest inti- 
mation to the French Revolutionary Committee, to the san- 
guinary ruffans and assassins of that most infernal period 
of history, is not an exhibition of that Christian comity of 
which so distinguished a professor in a great theological 
seminary should be an eminent example. 

But what the Christian public should clearly understand is 
this, that all these attacks upon the Board have no real reference 
to the missionary,cause, but only to partisan struggles at home. 
The opposition, combining the New Departure and the Tolera- 
tionists, cannot bear the odium of having their new principles 
and dogmas ignored by the American Board. The new party 
clamors for recognition. It cannot endure the implied condem- 
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nation in the rejection of candidates who have adopted this 
new theology, or new departure with regard to the Bible 
and its doctrines. The Board wants nothing to do with these 
new-fangled notions. On mission fields they would be divi- 
sive and perversive. The candidate holding these views is 
rejected on that ground. The Prudential Committee are per- 
mitted by Professor Fisher to inquire into a man’s physical 
constitution, his mental habits, his aptitudes and inaptitudes, 
his intellectual, moral and religious character, but no ques- 
tions must be asked about the Bible or the immortality of the 
soul or future awards! It would appear from the protest of 
the Old South that the candidates may have ‘‘ private 
opinions ’’ that must not be inquired into. Should the com- 
mittee send into the foreign field candidates having pockets 
full of ‘‘ private opinions ’’ of a character not to be inquired 
into, how long would there be any unity of action in the 
missions? What advantage would it be to the foreign work 
to transfer to it all the bitter dissensions that afflict us here? 
Who would contribute to the funds of the Board if its work 
should be thus transformed ? ‘‘ The orthodox wing,’’ that is, 
all those who believe in the Bible as the word of God, and in 
the supernatural work of the Holy Spirit, would be restrained, 
in conscience, from giving anything to a scheme so directly 
opposed to the gospel of the Son of God. More than one 
half of the income of the Board would fall off. This may 
not afflict very much the New Departure. Why should it? If 
the heathen are to have a better chance after death, it is cruel 
to interrupt them in their swift progress to it. If the opposi- 
tion would take this ground and reject the whole missionary 
work, its position would be in logical consistency with its 
private opinions. 

There is one inference that is forced upon us in this letter— 
that the mznority ought to rude. It must rule and shall rule 
or there shall be no peace. It has a plain and easy way of 
getting rid of all obnoxious officers who are trusted as faith- 
ful and are beloved by the majority. It heaps upon them 
pungent accusations, it accuses them of things of which they 
are innocent, and then claims that they shall be set aside 
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because they are unpopular and their presence is injurious to 
the interests of the Board. This scheme of action is so well 
understood that it has lost its power with the corporate mem- 
bers. ‘‘In vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird.’’ 

The political skill of the opposition is acknowledged. It 
can do immense injury. The corporate members are called 
upon to stand firm and true to Christ and the church. 

Professor Fisher sees one possible exigency, when even he 
would, perhaps, falter. It is the case of one who should 
‘‘say for example that we are all divine, but that Christ is 
somewhat more so.’’ He thinks that would not be accepted 
as an adequate statement of the truth of the Saviour’s divinity. 
He would evidently not wish to send such a one to teach the 
heathen. But this very case has occurred and a Congrega- 
tional council ordained the man making the confession. It 
was one of the Andover Band who would have gone into the 
foreign mission work with the strong approval of that party. 

For keeping out such discordant materials from the foreign 
field, the Prudential Committee are loaded with opprobious 
epithets. They are not theologians in doing this. They sim- 
ply exercise their judgment and common sense in selecting 
suitable men for a specific work. It suits the plans of the 
party to cry out against it as a theological court. There is 
a free use of terms to excite odium. This is purely partisan 
warfare and its aim is to make a factional and fractional 
minority override and rule missionary work carried on at the 
expense of all the Congregational churches. 

Cyrus HAMLIN. 


HIGHER criticism, so-called, is felt by many to be a field 
for the tournaments of Hebrew scholars in which the un- 
learned cannot participate. But the two main issues, the two 
pillars with which this castle in the air stands or falls, are 
questions not of learning but of logic, on which all persons 
of common sense are qualified to render a verdict. 

The one pre-eminent claim of these so-called critics is 
that Ezra is the real author of the Pentateuch, and that 
Moses furnished only a fragment, a tithe, of this five-fold 
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book, into which his name was nevertheless frequently in- 
serted, like plums, to give it a Mosaic flavor and so win the 
favor of the Jewish people, who reverenced him as the father 
of his country. This forgery, which we are asked to believe 
was innocently made, was so well done, we are told, that it 
deceived not only the Jews, but Jesus, who, it is admitted, 
considered the Pentateuch as the work of Moses. Here then 
is the first logical test of the theory : Could a good man de- 
ceive the God-man? Or if we are pointed to the theory that 
Jesus knew but continued to speak in accord with the com- 
mon view, we ask, Could a God-man deceive ? 

Still more fundamental to the controversy is the fact tha 
the mother of this ‘‘high and mighty criticism ’’ is a myth. 
The guesses that spawn so multitudinously in this so-called 
‘‘criticism’’ are born of the scientific guess known as Dar- 
winism, which its author and his chief disciples admit is 
‘‘not proven.’’ Here, then, is the second logical issue : 

Is it wise for Christians to allow themselves to be alarmed 
by an attempted revolution against Christ’s views of the Old 
Testament to make them fit a confessedly unproved theory of 
evolution ? 

WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


CHINESE exclusion has come before the Supreme Court of 
the United States in a suit brought in the case of three 
Chinamen in New York to test the constitutionality of the 
following law, of which we think it our duty to republish the 
entire text. Some of its provisions have, in our judgment, a 
stupidity and injustice at once amazing and atrocious. It 
was adopted by the Senate May 3, and by the House May 4, 
1892. 


Be it enacted, ete. Sec. 1.—That all laws now in force prohibiting 
and regulating the coming into this country of Chinese persons and per- 
sons of Chinese descent are hereby continued in force fora period of 
ten years from the passage of this act. 

SEc. 2.—That any Chinese person or person of Chinese descent, when 
convicted and adjudged under any of said laws to be not lawfully enti- 
tled to be or remain in the United States, shall be removed from the 
United States to China, unless he or they shall make it appear to the 
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justice, judge, or commissioner before whom he or they are tried that he 
or they are subjects or citizens of some other country, in which case he 
or they shall be removed from the United States to such country: Pro- 
vided, That in any case where such other country of which such Chinese 
person shall claim to be a citizen or subject shall demand any tax as a 
condition of the removal of such person to that country, he or she shall 
be removed to China. 

SEC. 3.—That any Chinese person or person of Chinese descent ar- 
rested under the provisions of this act or the acts hereby extended shall 
be adjudged to be unlawfully within the United States, unless such per- 
son shall establish by affirmative proof, to the satisfaction of such jus- 
tice, judge, or commissioner, his lawful right to remain in the United 
States. 


SEc. 4.—That any such Chinese person or person of Chinese descent 
convicted and adjudged to be not lawfully entitled to be or remain in 
the United States shall be imprisoned at hard labor for a period of not 
exceeding a year, and thereafter removed from the United States, as 
hereinbefore provided. 


SEc. 5.—That after the passage of this act, on an application to any 
judge or court of the United States in the first instance for a writ of 
habeas corpus by a Chinese person seeking to land in the United States, 
to whom that privilege has been denied, no bail shall be allowed, and 
such application shall be heard and determined promptly, without un- 
necessary delay. 


Src. 6.—And it shall be the duty of all Chinese laborers within the 
limits of the United States at the time of the passage of this act, and 
who are entitled to remain in the United States, to apply to the collector 
of internal revenue of their respective districts, within one year after 
the passage of this act, for a certificate of residence ; and any Chinese 
laborer within the limits of the United States who shall neglect, fail, or 
refuse to comply with the provisions of this act, or who, after one year 
from the passage hereof, shall be found within the jurisdiction of the 
United States without such certificate of residence, shall be deemed and 
adjudged to be unlawfully within the United States, and may be arrested 
by any United States customs official, collector of internal revenue or 
his deputies, United States marshal or his deputies, and taken before a 
United States judge, whose duty it shall be to order that he be deported 
from the United States, as hereinbefore provided, unless he shall estab- 
lish clearly to the satisfaction of said judge that by reason of accident, 
sickness, or other unavoidabie cause he has been unable to procure his 
certificate, and to the satisfaction of the court, and by at least one credi- 
ble white witness, that he was a resident of the United States at the 
time of the passage of this act ; and if, upon the hearing, it shall appear 
that he is so entitled to a certificate, itshall be granted upon his paying 
the costs. Should it appear that said Chinaman had procured a certifi- 
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cate, which has been lost or destroyed, he shall be detained and judg- 
ment suspended a reasonable time to enable him to procure a duplicate 
from the officer granting it, and in such cases the costs of said arrest and 
trial shall be in the discretion of the court. And any Chinese person 
other than a Chinese laborer, having a right to be and remain in the 
United States, desiring such certificate as evidence of such right, may 
apply for and receive the same without charge. 

SEc. 7.—That immediately after the passage of this act the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall make such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary for the efficient execution of this act. and shall prescribe the neces- 
sary forms and furnish the necessary blanks to enable collectors of 
internal revenue to issue the certificates required hereby, and make such 
provisions that certificates may be procured in localities convenient to 
the applicants. Such certificates shall be issued without charge to the 
applicant, and shall contain the name, age, local residence, and occupa- 
tion of the applicant, and such other description of the applicant as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and a duplicate 
thereof shall be filed in the office of the collector of internal revenue for 
the district within which such Chinaman makes application. 

SEc. 8.—That any person who shall knowingly and falsely alter or 
substitute any name for the name written in such certificate, or forge 
such certificate, or knowingly utter any forged or fraudulent certificate, 
or falsely personate any person named in such certificate, shall be guilty 
ofa misdemeanor, and upon couviction thereof shall be fined in a sum 
not exceeding $1,000, or imprisoned in the penitentiary for a term of not 
more than five years. 

SEc. 9.— he Secretary of the Treasury may authorize the payment of 
such compensation in the nature of fees to the collectors of internal rev- 
enue, for services performed under the provisions of this act, in addition 
to salaries now allowed by law, as he sha'l deem necessary, not exceed- 
ing the sum of $1 for each certificate issued. 


The President approved the bill May 5. The Supreme 
Court, with but three dissenting voices, has just declared 
this law to be constitutional. Chief Justice Fuller and Jus- 
tices Field and Brewer dissented. As Congress appropriated 
little or no money to execute it, the law seems likely to 
remain for the most part a dead letter. News from China 
indicates that the execution of this enactment would probably 
cause the expulsion of all Americans from that Empire. 
Agitation for repeal or modification of the law should be 
prompt and persistent. 
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Mrs. Hunt's portrait, which forms the frontispiece of the 
present number of Our Day, is from a highly successful 
recent photograph. Her now famous epigram: ‘‘ The star 
of hope for the temperance cause hangs over the school- 
house,’’ has acquired both national and international sig- 
nificance. Thirty-six States and all the Territories of the 
American Republic, together with the District of Columbia, 
the Naval School at Annapolis and the Military Academy at 
West Point are now under laws making scientific temperance 
education compulsory. The approved text books issued by 
the great publishing houses are all keyed up to the level of 
total abstinence. These great reforms have been brought 
about within fifteen years by the blessing of Providence on 
Mrs. Hunt’s effort and that of her assistants as National 
Superintendent of the Department of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction in the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
Besides the influence of the example of American schools the 
new text-books are much noticed abroad and some of them 
are being translated into foreign languages. Intelligence 
comes from Japan that the phase of the temperance cause 
which most commends itself in that Empire is scientific tem- 
perance instruction in the public schools. 











